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previous reputation in that village which should 
draw people to hear him? Perhaps they had heard 
him before, and therefore stayed away. We have 
heard college professors that were stupid, even to 
genius in that direction. There are professors in 
colleges with gifts at instructing classes, who have 
no gifts at instructing promiscuous audiences. It is 
one thing to lead a class along, day by day, open- 
ing in successive parts a large subject, and another 
to project a subject, group it into life-form, and set 
it forth in an hour’s time, so that common minds 
can grasp it, and be entertained withal. But ifour 
disappointed professor was all that it is necessary 
for a lecturer tu be, and the people did not come to 
hear him, he is in the condition of every young man 
before the public find him out—a probationer. Let 
him ‘go again, and a third time, and if then those 
who came at first do not return, and few others 
supply their place, instead of charging the town 
with stupidity, might he not better undergo a pro- 
cess of self-examination? Sometimes the people 
are smart and the lecturer stupid. We are speak- 
ing, of course, in the general; for we know neither 
the person named by his injudicious friend in the 
paragraph alluded to, nor the circumstances of the 
town. And for aught that we know, next year, 
Professor So-and-so, a little roused up, will prepare 
a living lecture, written for people that are not stu. 
dents, and will deliver it with such genial anima- 
tion, that every body will say that it was the lecture 
Of the season, and then th@intellizence and appre- 
Ciativeness of the popular mind will go up above 
par. 

Town-natis.—One of the fruits of the lecture 
system is seen in the multiplication of admirable 


his exultation, he should complete his endowment 
with prophetic power. 

Conceive the state of mind of a man in such cir- 
cumstances! Grief at parting, extatic exhilaration 
at the sight and near contact of the immortal, 
consciousness of new responsibility, overburdening 
desire for success in his mission to Israel, a double 
portion of his Master’s deep yearnings for the 
salvation of the covenant people. 

He had seen before their guilty spostacy and 
blasphemous persecution of the prophets of Jehovah, 
he had sympathized with Elijah, as he thought, 
fully. But ah, henever dreamed till now the worm- 
wood and the gall of that holy soul in its lonely 
agony. Now his perceptions were quickened. He 
understood Elijah now. The very depths of his 
soul were stirred. A sense of forlornness, of disgrace 
under the cruel scorn and rejection of men, a sense 
of the unutterable dishonor of his beloved Israel, 
thrilled every heart-string with a sorrow so search- 
ing that it seemed impossible to endure. 

Burdened in spirit, he came to the brink of Jordan. 
Perhaps, withal, there was a depressing uncertainty 
as to his own yet untried miraculous powers. His 
faith, in the sudden fermentation of feeling, was 
tried to the utmost. Wasit possiblethat he should 
be armed with such supernatural powers—he, so 
outcast and forlorn? With sublime hardihood 
and swelling tumult of soul, he resolves to stake 
all upon one decisive experiment. He gathers up 
the mantle of Elijah, and, treading by the brink, 
smites the down-rushing tide, exclaiming, ‘* Where 
is Jehovah, God of Elijah?” And the waters stop- 
ped. The channel lay bare. And he retraced the 
path Israel bad trod six hundred years before. 








deification! Off! Away with you. Follow your 
master. We'll make earth too hot to hold you. 
Where’s your chariot of fire? A likely story. 
And your horses of fire—you old bald head. Let's 
see youtry it! Up with you! Away with you!” 
And so the acrid leaven wrought, and foamed over ; 
the mob caught the approving wink of the respect- 
able upper classes—and poured out from all the filthy 
lanes and by-ways of Bethel yelling, “Go up thou 
bald head! Go up thou bald head!” And there 
was a general jubilee of virtuous patriotisin, which 
from words would soon have proceeded to blows, 
had there not been an unexpected verification of 
their own constitution and covenant, by Him whose 
authority they had set at naught. 

Reaching an eminence, Elisha turned calmly 
round to face the howliag rabble, and pronounced 
against them the curse written in their own law. 
God had declared the prophetic office to be sacred. 

“T will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren like unto thee, (Moses,) and whoso 
ever shall not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 

Moreover, the curses, denounced against them by 
Moses, if they broke covenant, were of tremendous 
scope—famine, pestilence, drought, sickness, and 
death in every form. Elisha, therefore, did not 
turn and curse them as a profane man enraged with 
another. It was not the malediction of personal 
vindictiveness. On the contrary, it was an act of 
sublime exaltation of soul, of triumphant faith, in a 
man just about to be torn in pieces by a furious 
mob, to dare to face his foes with simple reliance on 
God’s ancient written word. Elevated to see from 
a divine stand-point the whole nation sunk in apos- 








ed to cherish. 

There are those who deprecate agitation. Let us 
rest. Give us a long Sabbath from open discussion 
of the enormities of the idolatry of the nineteenth 
century —the idolatry of lust, and gold, and power, 
incarnate in the system of slavery. Give us rest. 
Peace, peace. Prophesy unto us smooth things. 
Away with agitators, and fanatics—your Elijahs and 
Elishas, that trouble Israel. Our liberties and 
our religion will take care of themselves. No need 
of Aizhting for them, 

But the truth is, the whole ingenuity of Satan is 
now directed to corrupt our institutions, change their 
moral character, nullify their influence, turn us, as 
Israel was turned, directly round from our original, 
and force vs into direct and sanguinary antagon’sm 
to the God of our Fathers. Against this we must 
tight. The more Elijahs the better, And when 
one Elijah goes up, let an Elisha always be ready 
to receive his mantle and a double portion of his 
spirit. Grey. 
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THE OLD OAK OF ANDOVER.—A REVERIE. 


SrrentLy, with dreamy langour, the fleecy snow 
is falling. Through the windows, flowery with blos- 
soming geranium and heliatrope, through the down- 
ward sweep of crimson and muslin curtain, one 
watches it as the wind whirls and sways it in swift 
eddies. . 

Right opposite our house, on our Mount Clear, is 
an old oak, the apostle of the primeval forest. Once 
when this place was all wildwood, the man who was 
seeking a spot for the location of the buildings of 
Phillips Academy, climbed this oak, using it as a 
sort of green watch-tower, from whence he might 


Now, if disinterestedness, faith, patience, piety, 
have a beauty celestial and divine, then were our 
fathers worshippers of the beautiful. If high- 
mindedness and spotless honor are beautiful things 
—they had those. What work of art can compare 
with a lofty and heroic life? Is it not better to be 
a Moses than to be a Michael Angelo making sta- 
tues of Moses? Is not the life of Paul a su' limer 
work of art than Raphael's cartoons? Are not the 
patience, the faith, the undying love of Mary stand- 
ing by the cross, more beautiful than all the madon- 
na painiings in the world. If then we would speak 
truly of our fathers we should say that, having 
|their minds fixed on that celestial beauty of which 
| Plato speaks, they held in slight esteem that more 
common and earthly. 

Should we continue the parable in Plato’s man- 
ner, we might say, that the earthly and visible 
Venus, the outward grace of art and nature, was 
ordained of God as a priestess, through whom men 
were to gain access to the divine, invisible one ; but 
that men, in their blindness, ever worship the priest- 
ess instead of the divinity. 

Therefore it is that great reformers so often must 
break the shrines and tewples of the physical and 
earthly beauty, when they seek to draw men up- 
ward to that which is high and divine. 

Christ says of John the Baptist “ What went ye 
out for to see, a man clothed in soft raiment? Be- 
hold they which are clothed in soft raiment are in 
kings’ palaces.” So was it when our fathers came 
here. There were enough wearing soft raiment 
and dwelling in kings’ palaces. Life in papal Rome 
and prelatic England was weighed down with blos- 
soming luxury. There were abundance of people 
‘to think of pictures and statues, and gems and 











ately was perceived tobeinbarmonious, Gradually 
a Columbus arose among tailors, and stecred his 
craft into new seas of discovery. Having set our 
broadcloth to music, the rest of our raiment sub- 
mitted in due time. Our collars turned down, and 
our beards were inaugurated. To-day razors are at 
a discount, and the inventor of patent shaving-soaps 
is busy with ingredients to make the hair grow, 
whether it will or not. Men, at least, may dress as 
they please. 

In America it is every man’s duty to be pictur- 
esque. Our fault is monotony. Ihave noticed that 
even nature, at least in our northern country, is dull 
and tame. Our flowers are sober, our skies repeat 
themselves, our quarries give us marbles without 
beauty of color or tint; our landscape seems to lack 
suggestiveness; our poets insist on giving us larks 
and nightingales, and playing on lutes instead of ban- 
jos; and in every hing we seem to import all the sen- 
timent and beauty that our human nature cries for 
night and day. Has nature impressed her monotony 
on wa, or have we made her tame and dull? Has 
our great prosperity any thing to do with the fact 
that our architects do not seem to know the value of 
shadow? With our sun and atmosphere we might 
bring Venice to Amc rica, and build houses that 
would make harmony with sunsets and moonlight. 
But we shall never do so until we come to believe, 
and to act upon our belief, that a:t is to be the com- 
panion of our daily life, and not the rich friend with 
whom we dine on Sundays—our familiar garment, 
and not our dress-coat. We shall never be true 


lovers of the beauti‘ul so long as we put our Muril- 
los and Rembrauts into the drawing-1ooms—opened 
only now and then—and lead our homely, uncheer- 
ful lives between the basement a d the bed-cham- 
ber. CLARENCE CooK, 
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_ other less pacific, but not more glorious achievements. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


WESTERN ASIA.—A PEACE-LETTER FROM A 
WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


A ooRRESPONDENT of the Daily News has written a 
series of interesting letters from Western Asia. He 
has reported upon military matters, and described the 
incompetency of the commander, and the intrigues and 
jeslousies which have made the Turkish army s0 little 
successful, where, it has been evident, that conduct 
aloné would have secured large successes against the 
Russians. He has also thrown much light upon the 
social and political condition of the people. His last 
letter will have special interest for many American 
readers. It is written from that far, far-off, out-of-the- 
way, and ragply visited place, Oroomiah, whose mounds, 
and salt lake, temple caves, and fertile plain, with its 
800 populous villages, he sketches; the last presenting 
the picture of a luxuriant landscape—a vast garden 
richly studded with every kind of fruit tree. But the 
travelers found unexpectedly matters of far higher 
interest in the birth-place of Zoroaster and sacred city 
of the fire- worshippers: 

“ Here I called on the American missionaries, hy whom 
I have since been entertained with a warmth of hos- 
pitality without parallel in my experience hitherto, 
and I have met with not a few instances of kindness 
of this sort since I left England.” 


This visit appears greatly to have impressed the 
keen, thoughtful, and observant politician and war-cor- 
respondent of the bondon journal, and his estimate and 
testimony will, on some aecounts, be deemed of more 
importance than that of others whose sympathies with 
the missionaries would be intensified by common reli- 
gious hopes and aspirations. “ However much,” he 
says, “ war-news may just now absorb public attention, 
to the exclusion of regard for less stirring topics, I ven- 
ture to think that a very brief sketch—with which I 
shall close the present letter—of what this excellent 
institution has accomplished, and is now accomplishing, 
may find some amongst your readers to interest. Si- 
lently, but effectively, this largest branch of the Amer- 
ican Missions in Asia has now been at work for more 
than twenty years, and during that time has, perhaps, 
done more to improve and benefit, socially, intellectu- 
ally and religiously, the so-called Christian population 
of this corner of the East, than ten wars and as many 
subsequent peaces are likely to do in this way for the 
rest.” 

A sketch of the history of the operations of the Mis 
sionary Loard, commencing with the deputation of 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, is then given, and the wis- 
dom and success of the policy of the missionaries who 
followed, are especially noticed. Thereduction of the 
spoken language to a written form, the training of the 
natives, the establishment of a press, the issue of nu- 
merous translations of standard religious works, are 
described. And then further: 

“ Besides these a series of elementary school-books 
on geography, history, arithmetic, and the simpler 
branches of natural science were compiled and brought 
into use, with such good effect that (as J can personally 
testify) many of the pupils in the schools on the mission 
premises here and at Seir, have acquired a proficiency 
in these various departments of knowledge which 
would compare favorably with that of the alumni of | 
many an English provincial school. Besides these sem- 
inaries conducted by the missionaries themselves, sixty- 
seven branch schools under native teachers, who"were 
formerly pupils, give instruction to more than thirteen 
Lwidred children and youths throughout the various 
Nestorian districts, where schools of any kind were 
previously unknown. The American Board has been 
wisely liberal in the supply of every educational requi- 
site, and the results accomplished by its agents have 
certainly been such as to warrant a continuance of the 
judicious outlay. 

“Thus for nearly twenty years an efficient and 
successful educational agency has been at work in 
this remote region of Asia, amongst a remnant of the 
ancient Christian Church which has withstood centu- 
ries of persecution from without, and, what is worse, 
of progressively deepening ignorance within.” 


There ought to be, and there probably is, nothing 


tributary rivers was even sent’ from the Mission 

House to the secular press. If such things were > 

tematically done, the ignorance of foolish mem wo 

be silenced, and the strange malignity of such'men As 

Dickens would be rebuked, and they would be left 

without excuse. p 
A PERSIAN PRINCE AND HIS OPINIONS. 

The writer whose account of the missionaries at 
Oroomiah has been quoted elsewhere, gives a sketch of 
Prince Malek Khassem Mirza, whom he visited at his 
residence at Shishevan, on the south-western shore of 
the Lake of Oroomiah, about 65 miles distant from 


Tabreez: 


«The Prince received me very warmly, and after the 
first sentences of conversation gave me a cordial invi- 
tation to remain several days. He is a son of Feth Ali 
Shah, and consequently grand-uncle to the present 
king. I had been previously told that he understood 
French, but was now agreeably surprised to hear him 
speak it as fluently and correctly as most non-French- 
men I have met with; he also knew a few words of 
English ; but as these were soon exhausted, our com- 
munications during the remainder of my stay were car- 
ried on in the Gallic tongue, and in that I am not 
ashamed to confess that he made me feel my own in- 
feriority. I found him, indeed, in all respects little 
behind an educated European gentleman, both in the 

olish of his manners and in the variety and extent of 

is general information. He seemed thoroughly fami- 
liar with the leading features of our own constitution, 
as well as with the present status guo of liberty in 
France ; and, in contrasting the former with things as 
they are in Persia, more than once exclaimed, ‘ Ab, 
yes! the English are a free and a great people, but we 
are slaves.’ On this topic, indeed, he spoke with an 
earnestness and freedom which I little expected to 
meet with in a Persian, not attempting to hide his con- 
viction that this country must at no very distant day 
pass into the hands of some European power, ‘and if 
so,’ he would add, ‘God grant that that power may be 
England.’ I may here remark that, in substance this 
sentiment has been more than cnce expressed in my 
hearing by natives since I have been in the country, 
even more strongly indeed, for not a few have even ut- 
tered the wish that the Shah were ‘kicked overboard’ 
at once, and an English viceroy enthroned in his place 
at Teheran. Nor is it any wonder, for from what I 
have been able to learn, governmental exactions in Tur- 
key are light, when compared with the crushing and beg- 
garing oppression suffered by the lower classes in this 
country at the hands of the thousand and one Aghas, 
Khans and Mirzas, who batten on the land. The people, 
indeed, so far as I can gather information of their feel- 
ings, would gladly hail the approach of any European 
invader who would free them from this worse jhan 
Egyptian bondage. This is no mere surmise of my own, 
but an assurance given me by those who know Persia 
and the Persians well. The comparatively close neigh- 
bourhood of Hindostan, enables the people generally 
to form some notion of our own power and style of 
government; and the result has been to excite in many 
a mind the earnest wish that Persia were held by the 
same beneficient power; but if that is not to be the 
case, they should gladly hail even Russian mastership, 
much as the lower classes dislike the Muscovite name. 

“T remained two days with the Prince.” 


A PERSIAN MERCHANT AND HIS OPINIONS, 

“A Persian merchant, whom I had ‘known at Ta- 
breez, happening to be passing the night here, (Shishe- 
van,) and learning my arrival, sent up to the caravan- 
serai for me a plentiful supply of delicious melons and 
grapes, which formed no unpleasant addition to my 
own traveling commissariat, for, trusting greatly, as I 
have hitherto done in my wanderings, to the rough 
viands to be had at the villages en route, I seldom 
burthen myself with luxuries. After dinner he came 
up himself, smoked his ka//éoun, and chatted (Turkish) 
till nearly midnight. He had been to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Marseilles; and in the course of these 
mercantile travels had picked up a smattering of infor- 
mation about Europe and Europeans, such as one but 
seldom meets with east of the Bosphorus, Le had like- 
wise traveled into India, through Bukhara, and Aff- 
ghanistan; and having imbibed very lofty notions of 
English power, and a high respect for English govern- 
ment, from what he had there observed, drew compari- 
sons between our system of administrative policy and 
that in force in Persia, which was any thing but com- 
plimentary to Nessur-ud-deen Shah.” 


THE CARAVANSEBAL, 


© This class of resting- places being the only ones avail- 
able, out of towns, for merchants and other travelers in 
Persia I may give a sentence or two to a description 
of that in which I now put up. Caravanserais, or 











new to the American reader in the account given by 
the English visitor; but it should be gratifying and 
animat ng to have such testimony. Apart from the 
peculiar and primary considerations—those of a purely 
religious and spiritual kind, there are others of no 
mean importance which are presented by the writer; 
and results are foreseen in which the patriotic Ameri- 
ean might honestly exult, without any twinge of self- 
reproach ; and space will not be grudged for the clos- 
ing portion of this very interesting letter from Oroo- 
miah ; 


“Not many years ago the very existence of the Nes- 

torian communities, was popularly all but unknown in | 
Europe; and even now their condition and the possi- 
ble influence which they may yet exert on the future 
of these tottering and doomed kindoms, reec-ive much 
less attention than they deserve. Politically, not less 
than. religiously, the subject is of importance ; for few 
who are intimately acquainted with the internal state 
of Turkey and Persia, can avoid the conviction that— 
buttrees them round as the European powers may strive 
to do—their days are numbered as Independent States. 
Mahomedanism is on the decline in both, infidelity tak- 
ing the place of fanaticism ; and with it are crumbling 
away the despotisms which its fierce energy created 
and sustained. Foreign aid may ward off the breaking 
up for a time; but in the end—and that not far dis- 
tant—come it most surely will. In the dominions of 
both the Sultan and the Shah, foreshadowings of this 
approaching dissolution crowd upon the traveler’s ob- 
servation; the most intelligent of the people them- 
selves with whom I have had opportunities of convers- 
in both countries, freely avow their own conviction of 
the fact, and, in Persia especially, seruple not to men- 
tion the power into whose hands they expect their 
country to fall. In this latter the superior natural 
shrewdness and energy of its people?keep up a degree 
of external prosperity which has long been unknown 
in Turkey; but governmental oppression and other 
crushing abuses have even here done their work too 
thoroughly to leave hope of regeneration from other 
than a European source. Jf such be the case, then, 
the political importance of a civilized and comparatively 
educated Christian moiety of the population is too evident 
to need any argument by way of proof or illustration. 
Fall into whose hands the country may, their value as 
a means of civilizing and socially elevating the other 
classes of the people can hardly be over-estimated ; nor 
can any agency which seeks to fit them for exerting 
such an influence be deemed unworthy of public atten- 
tion, even in these days when every mind is fixed on 


Exciting as are its episodes, the greatest and most ben- 
eficial revolutions in the world’s history have not been 
brought about by war; and I am mistaken in my esti- 
mate of its importance, if the work which these Amer- 
ican missionaries have accomplished, and are now ac- 
eomplishing, amongst the Nestorian population of 
Kurdistan and north-western Persia, be not fraught 
with more substantial and lasting good to this people 
and those around them than, as I before remarked, ten 
wars and as many peaces will ever effect for the other 
Christians of the East. It matters not, however, whether 
I justly appreciate these philanthropic exertions dr 
not; the fact of their present existence and progress 
amongst a people so interesting in their past history 
and present condition under Mahomedan rulers, is of 
itself enough to give some degree of interest to the 
brief sketeh which I have thus roughly drawn.” 

Truly, Saul is among the prophets and speaks not 
unworthy of the society ; let the omen be accepted. 

It may be added here as a characteristic of this 
sountry, that,facts and views of this kind are wholly 
unknown to the English press. The world is kept in 
ignorance of what missionaries are doing for the world. 
Facts which would interest the world, and which would 
help to the understanding and right estimate of mis- 
sionary work, are never given to the press. This is 
chiefly owing to the one-sidedness, inaptitude, and want 
of tact of very excellent secretaries, who, indeed, may 
not think it at all within their functions to obtain or 
eliminate from correspondence, and adapt for the secular 
press, facts relating to geography, natural history, ge- 
ology, or to the races of men, and the indirect but 
powerful influence which Christian missions are exer- 
ny for the social and political condition of tribes 
and nations. It may be, however, that secretaries 
have generally very little straw of which to make 
bricks withal ! but if so, this only suggests the neces- 
sity of providence and an enlar 


; . gement of missionar 
ideas and duties. It may not be completely a case rd 


point, but is named here as illustrative: Nearly three 
months since the present writer saw a brief notice in a 
daily paper of Mr. Livingstone’s Journey of Discovery 
in Africa ; the notice emanated from the Geographical 
Society ; for two months he has looked in vain for any 
account of this enterprising missionary and his journey 
in the Missionary Magazine. It is belicved that not a 
Word respecting the dicoyery of Lake N’Gami and its 








kbans, as they are called in Turkey, are edifices raised 
by former sovereigns, by the munificence of private 
persons, or from pious bequests of devotees, for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims. Though differing in size 
and in internal arrangements, they are generally large 
buildings, surrounding an open square, and consisting 
of two stories of small apartments, the upper of which 
opens on a gallery, supported by raised platforms of 
brick-work. Below, spacious stables run round the 
whole building, and in these, or in the open quadran- 
gle, the muleteers and their animals usually take up 
their quarters for the night, whilst the merchants and 
others stow their goods and themselves in the rooms. 
The arched gateway being closed soon after sunset and 
not opened again till the followiog morning, every thing 
is thus as safe as a felon in Newgate. On the arrival 
of a traveler, a perfectly bare and unfurnished apart- 
ment is assifned him by the caravanserajee, or keeper 
of the concern, and there he spreads his carpets, lights 
his fire, (with wood t@ be had on the premises,) and 
makes himself snug for the night. Fuel may be said 
to be the only article, besides water, which the place 
supplies; and for that and his general attention the 
keeper receives a small gratuity when his lodger de- 
parts ; no other expense is incurred for the accommo- 
dation afforded. This brief general deccription applies 
accurately enough to the caravanserai, in which I epent 
my first night after leaving Tabreez.” 


ew. — 


LEfTER FROM ITALY. 


Itaty, Dee, 5, 1854. 
To tue Epitors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Rome is as busy and crowded as 
it has been any winter before. Strangers and invalids 
coming there for health or pleasure are not quite as 
numerous as usual; but instead of them the bishops 
and priests, and devout folks who accompany them, 
from all parts of the Catholic world,—-all those who have 
come to proclaim the immaculate conception of the 
Virgia Mary,—give to the Eternal City an appearance 
of life and movement quite remarkable. The public 
are beginning to understand a little better what so 
many bishops have come for to Rome. We know now 
that they are not to form a council, and decide upon 
the new dogma; nor are they called upon to say 
whether or not the time has come t» add this newly- 
discovered tenet to the old creed. Their only busi- 
neas, as regards the immaculate conception question, 
will be to lend a special splendor and eclat, by their 
presence, to the decision which is to be given by the 
Pope, and proprio motu, upon the once controverted 
dogma. Many think, and I believe with much rea- 
son, that the meetings of the bishops in Rome will be 
pro forma occupied with dogmatical affairs, but in re- 
ality will chiefly be employed in discussing the plan of 
action of the Romish Church in the world, and agree- 
ing upon the measures to be taken in the present june- 
ture to restore every where the absolute authority of 
the Pope. The secret character of the bishops’ meet- 
ings, the care taken not to let any thing transpire of 
what is said and done in them, is well calculated to ex- 
cite suspicion. Already the few liberal papers pub- 
lished in Italy, have denouneed the Bishops now at 
Rome as a set of conspirators against the liberty of the 
world, and in favor of universal despotism. I think 
they are right in thus eharging them; but they ought 
not to have waited until now to make the discovery. 
Popery, always and every where, as well as its priest- 
hood, may be justly considered as a permanent ever- 
active conspiracy against progress and religious and 
civil liberty. 

It appears that Galli, the pro-minister of papal fi- 
nances, is about to be dismissed. The Cimento of Tu- 
rin, an able Review, contained recently, a long article 
on the Papal finances, which exhibited a very thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and showed the fearful state 
in which are the money affairs of his holiness. Every 
possible thing was done to prevent the Pope reading 
the said article. He got the Review, however, through 
some of Galli’s enemies, and after having read it, re- 
solved to dismiss his pro-minister as soon as the depart- 
ure of the foreign bishops would leave him sufficient 
leisuye to occupy himself with state affairs. The pro- 
bability is that Antonelli will interfere, and persuade 
fat and stupefied old Pio None to leave things as they 
are. 

We have had lately in the Duchy of Parma, one of 
those instances of cruelty which, multiplied as they 
are in this unfortuate Italy, cdn never be heard of with- 
out exciting deep indignation. A young lad of seven- 
teen years of age, had been charged with taking part 
in the lest revolutionary troubles, No evidence could 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


be found against him, except the declaration of a pris- 
oner. .He was, howev gentenced to th, After 
this sentence Was pRenounged, if/Way, ho 

grace might be granted:to him, 

to the Duchegs to obtain @ commu 

All was.in vain; and a few days 

put to death’ On his way to the 

he cried aloud, and exclaimed that he knew nothing, and 
had done nothing ! 

Piedmont has just taken a bold step. For a long 
while past the public were led to expect that the Gov- 
ernment would take some measure to remedy the dis- 
astrous effect upon the public weal arising out of the 
existence of immense lands and properties held by 
idle corporations of monks, paying no taxes, dilapida- 
ted, and not at all used for the benevolent purposes 
for which they had been granted in times past to the 
religious orders of the country. But the opposition of 
the clerical party was such that many thought the Gov- 
ernment would not provoke it, and would postpone, 
until some favorable occasion should offer itself, taking 
some decisive measure in the matter. A few days ago, 
however, and immediately after the opening of the 
parliament at Turin, a project of law was presented to 
the House, frankly avowing the purpose to suppress, 
altogether, the religious orders whose members are not 
engaged in teaching or preaching, and to apply the in- 
come of the property they hold, to the mafntainance of 
the country priests, whose salary is insufficient. The 
wrath of the newspapers Armonia and Catholico, on 
hearing of the project, has been, and continues to be, 
beyond description. The King, the ministers, the whole 
administration, are treated as a set of thieves, and 
openly and by name cursed and vowed to the eternal 
fires. The measure which so much excites them is no- 
thing, however, but a preliminary step towards other 
reforms, which will modify greatly, and for the better, 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Piedmont. L. P. 


—--— --— Oe 


MY FIRST NEW-YEAR’'S DAY ABROAD. 
FROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF A MAGYAR EXILE. 


Panis, Jan. 1, 1850. 

My Dear Entry :—Paris is like a grand musical com- 
position,—-not sacred music, to be sure. To under- 
stand, to value, and to judge it fairly and correctly, 
you must hear it executed by a full orchestra of first- 
rate artists. Single morceauz, however fine in them- 
selves, and however exquisitely performed on some 
unexceptionable instrument, by an amateur or infant 
prodigy, are, at the best, but fantaisies sur air. . 
or variations brillantes sur le motif de, . . . highly to 
be “enjoyed” by the stiff company of a dull soiree, or 
by the “intelligent and select audience” of a concert 
in aid of some institution for the blind and deaf; but 
they can not give you, surely, any accurate idea of the 
harmony of the whole. You must hear the noise of 
Paris, in the original partition, at full band. You 
must listen to the rolling fugas of its carriage-covered 
boulevards. You must hear the Cafis chantants of 
its Elyséan fields You must not have missed the 
andantinos of its “fashionable” churches, famous for 
their “ high-mass parties.” You must have witnessed 
its revolutionary allegros,executed with the well-known 
furia Francese, and—no{ to mention more—you must 
not overhear:—if overheard it could be the infernal 
potpourri of its literature’s big and little drums, castag- 
nettes, trumpets and triangles. You must have heard 
all this, were it at the bursting of your own ear- 
drums, or you will never really know what Paris is. 

Such a—from books and hearsay unintelligible— 
feature in Parisian life is New-Year's Day. Much as 
may be described of its peculiarities, nothing as may 
be left untold of its extravagancies, the ensemble defies 
the daguerreotype of pen or crayon,and the many-sided 
views taken of it will just as little represent the real 
animated whole, as would all the leaves of a tree, 
painted on paper, represent the real living tree, now 
bent by a storm, and now whispering with zephyr, 
once resounding with melody, and in the next 
moment, listless and barren. e 

So I shall not attempt to draw the picture of that 
day’s kaleidoscope. I will tell you but of my feelings 
at what I saw and was affected by. 

There is a million of persons, of all ages, moving, 
crowding, on foot and in carriages, on the principal 
streets, and especially all along the boulevards, which 
are transformed into an interminable bazaar in open 
air. The old fgmily-coach of the marquise, the ugly- 
shaped “milord” of the bourgeois, the fashionable 
and discrete coupés, with their blinds half-mast high,— 
the wide-awake cabs of “showmen,” the omnibuseses 
of every body,—with a myriad of nameless vehicles of 
every possible shape and destination, are thronging, 
in dense maszes, you don’t know where to; and form, 
on the crossings of principal thoroughfares, a Gordian 
knot of carriages, which the armed hand of some 
Alexander of Policedom is trying to untie or to cut, 
amidst an indescribable hue-and-ery of impatient gen- 
tlemen, afraid to be too Jate in showing their official 
loyalty to the respective grand and petty tyrants of a 
bureaucratic centralization. ‘ Every body in France,” 
says Courier, “is a courtier. ... The French are 
not the most slavish, but the most servile of all peo- 
ples.” 

Between this confusion worse-confounded of the 
road, and the not less chaotic crowds on the pave- 
ments, runs, on both the sides of the boulevards— 
from the Madeleine Place to the Bastille’s, a distance 
of about three miles,—a double range of tents, boxes, 
stands, or whatever you should call these neat, coquett- 
ish-looking, gracefully-decorated and artistically-ar- 
ranged shops of that New-Year’s fair; the sumptuous 
wares of which are sold at one-penny and two-pence- 
half-penny a-piece, but rarely reaching the aristocratic 
franc, at which price you may have quite a set of dia- 
monds of the best composition. It is a wonderful 
sight, pleasing the eye, and still more the heart. 

I felt a real pleasure in watching the general anx- 
iety to find and to buy “something pretty,” which a 
good mother, father, sister, brother, babe or friend, 
will be sure to be pleased with. “It is a happiness”— 
and this warm-hearted remark is from cold Johnson— 
“to have some body to be kind to.” I am no great 
friend to holiday sentiments. 1 dislike “ occasional 
pieces” of affection not less than of poetry, performed 
—as they generally are—with a face composed to the 
solemnity of the moment, in a dress ordered for the 
day, and by one who extemporises pathetic “ compli- 
ments of the season,” learnt by, but not from, heart 
Neither am I to be moved by sentimental scenes 
played with astonishing cleverness, after a fortnight’s 
rehearsal at closed doors and no small pains. But I 
was deeply affected by that general and almost reli- 
gious eagerness of so many hundreds of thousands, 
mostly of the poorer classes, to secure a amall gift for 
those they loved. There was an earnestness of noble 
warmth in that univereal empressement, over which 
the animating spirit of remembrance threw a conge- 
nial atmosphere of mirth, and joyous peals of laugh- 
ter. You might have fancied to see Civilization, the 
Genius of the age, walking in and with the crowd, 
filled with good will and sympathy to their kind. 

But it was a sad sight, too, to me, that day of mu- 
tual gifts, the watchword of which is Ztrennes, Here, 
on this occasion, did I feel first, and most keenly, the 
sad isolation of an exile’s existence. A stranger ip 
the midst of so many thousands connected by ties of 
the most sacred kind, I was the only one, wherever I 
turned to, who did not buy any thing; nay, more, who 
felt to have no reason of thinking to buy any thing. 

Every body had some small parcel in his hands, or 
was going to have one. This one held a trumpet for 
his dark-eyed little boy, who wishes he were “ big and 
asoldier.” Another had a complete set of kitchen ap- 
paratus for her fairy child with the golden ringlets 
round the charming open face, that will look ‘so 
happy” at “cooking” a nice piece of fancy-cake to 
her mother dear. Many had music to be sung by their 
beloved ones who, they too, have to give their etrennes, 
the work of many weeks’ sécret industry, made under 
the pleasing anticipation of how he will be “surprised” 
and delighted with it. 

I, alone, had no one to give to, or to receive from, 
any thing. My hands were empty, between all the 
thousands that carried their treasures to their “ homes,” 
while J, becoming more and more gloomy, left the 
scene and returned to my “lodgings.” Am I not ex- 








cusable for that involuntarily sadness? Have I no 

reason tobe gloomy! To _— = our — 
laa'bu sceptib! « little nesses,” 8 

bod nofg but vm “ = ing, to remember that we 

haye beings w om we would give to, and receive 

ht tokens of mutual affection, some lit- 

Sf bug for the moment's fun’; to know and 

feel all this, and then to see a void all around us, in 

our wandering—hermits of the crowd—through the 

great city’s great solitude; is there no subject for 

being depressed and sadf 

I felt so, and therefore, I sat down to cheer up my 
spirits by writing to you a letter of good wishes, not 
to be posted, (the Austrian police I am not inclined to 
write for,) but to be kept in my Scrap-book, till the 
time should come, as come it will, when you may see 
that I did not forget you on the first day of 1850. 

And lo, a knock on my door startled me up before 
I could write down as much as your name—Entrez. 

“ Je vous souhaite la bonne et heureuse !” said a voice, 
harsh and disagreeable at every other time, but now, 
sounding to me like the tones of an wolicharp. It was 
my housekeeper; Concierge, as he is called in Paris, 
when risen above the rather disrespectful appellation 
of Portier. 

« Je vous souhaite la bonne et heureuse,” said he once 
more, and with greater emphasis, so as to awake me 
from what he probably thought to be, my slumbering 
over some amusing book. Now, I know the fellow 
does not care a bit whether I am or not to have “a 
good and happy” New-Year. I know, moreover, that 
he is too much of a most impudently egotistical liar, 
as that he should really wish any good to any body 
but himself. I know all this, and could not entertain 
the least illusion about the motive of his gratulations, 
already half-drunk with the expected pourboire ; still 
I was highly satisfied with his visit, and when he, 
seeing me still unmindful of the twice proferred allo- 
cution, repeated, in a somewhat impatiently loud tone: 
# Je vous la souhaite bonne et heureuse, Monseiur?’ 1 
thanked him from all my heart, and gave him five 
francs from the very depth of my pocket. He did 
evidently not so much care for the first as the last, which 
he took as his “ due,” without saying “merci.” Hav- 
ing the money, he at once relapsed into his old year’s 
temper, and though he may and will show a New: 
Y ear’s-day-face to such other lodgers whom he could not 
as yet get his “good wishes” duly acknowledged from, 
at me he looked again with his usual October frown. 
This reflection, though instantly occurred to, did, how- 
ever, not disturb my gladdened spirits. Monsieur 
Pipelet has, unconsciously, done me a great deal of 
good, which he would surely have made me pay for, 
under the article of “sundries,” but for his being un- 
aware of it. I felt cheered up by even such an—as I 
knew— interested good wish, because it gave a turn to 
my ideas, that began to see every thing in black, 
though in no misanthropic way. 

So be then blessed, O magnanimous house-keeper, 
who earnest—a redeeming angel in dirty boots—to 
dispel the gloominess of my solitude. 


Be blessed, O ennobled Portier! I often rang 


and broke the bell, and thou didet hardly ever | 
come when wanted; now thou comest uncalled, at the | 
right moment, to give me if but a mere pretext for | 


self-consolation. 

Be forgiven, O Concierge! For all thy untimely sins 
of omission and commission, I absolve thee, in con- 
sideration of this one seasonable presence, I pardon 
thee the past and the future, for that thou, at least, 
didst not forget me, and earnest to alleviate my heart 
from despondency and my pocket from a last five 
frane piece, which thy unwashed hands condescended 
to transfer into the left-side receptacle of thy own 
worn-out waistcoat, I wish I could have kissed thee, O 
great man, but thou art too repulsive for that,—at 
even such a time of blinded all-forgetfulness. . 

You see, my dear Emily, how little we want to 
leave Heraclitus and to follow Democritus. A fellow 
of fifty years of imprudence, unclean, rude and pro- 
voking through 364 days in the year—with an addi- 
tional one’s vengeance in those of a leaping disposition 
—but respectful, attentive, and wishing us happiness, 
on the 365th day—at least till he had pocketed his 
etrennes,—may effect such a wonderful diversion in our 
mind. And thus, in these better spirits, do I wish you, 
and every one else, a happy New-Year, with many re- 
turns, and a portier, like mine, as a last resource to 
get cheered up from beneath the depressing feeling of 
loneliness at a time of universal intercourse and good 
will. Those who, like you and me, have no envy, 
jealousy and ill-will to those who are happy, may, at 
times, be overcome with sadngss at not being eo, but 
then, their faith for better times to come will enable 
them to find comforting thoughts in the appearance of 
even such a disagreeable personage as Monsieur Robin, 
my worthy concierge. 

Rael aia caciaie 


THE YEAR 1855 IN KANZAS. 


From what has been done, and what is in prepara- 
tion, we have reason to look forward to 1855 in the 
new territory of Kanzas with mingled curiosity, fear, 
aud hope. Some persons, no doubt, looking at the 
small number of eastern and northern settlers who 
appear to have wintered there, and the ease with 
which a few hundred ruftians, rushing in from Mis- 
souri and seizing the polls, sent their own delegate to 
Congress, may be ready to think that the triumph of 
slavery is secure. Others, it may be, suppose that 
the enterprise of peopling Kanzas with the friends of 
freedom has been abandoned. All such faint-hearted 
observers are entirely mistaken—at least in the opin- 
ion of those men who have the direction of the busi- 
ness. 

A few facts may be presented here, from which the 
reader may form his own calculations concerning what 
may be expected in future, and judge whether any 
duties seem to devolve upon himself under the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

1st. Although the labor, care, and responsibility of 
the direction of the migration to Kanzas from the 
city of New-York has fallen upon a few individuals, 
and the difficulty of the task, in some respects, has 
been exceedingly great, they do not despair, and will 
not abandon or even relax their efforts. On the con- 
trary, they are greatly encouraged by the success they 
have had under the circumstances, and have acquired 
an intimate acquaintance with the ways and means, and 
have such great and promising plans laid for the fast- 
approaching spring, and contracted such an attach- 
ment, such a hearty devotion to the cause, (crescit 
eundo,) that they have long since made a resolution, 
and formed a strong mutual agreement, to stand by 
each other and prosecute their designs to the last. 
They have learned, by the practical experiments of the 
past season, that what they then only hoped for, is 
now almost certain to be accomplished with the proper 
effort and the necessary aid. 

2d. The resources of Kanzas have not been over- 
rated. Thesoil, in the nearer sections at least, is even 
richer and more favorable to tillage than it was rep- 
resented to be. The coal and limestone are more 
valuable and more abundant. There is a better sup- 
ply of water; and, taking different parts together, 
more timber. The navigation has been overrated by 
some, especially by Mr. Benton; but the climate has 
not been praised as highly as it deserves for general 
salubrity to man and beast, and especially to pulmonic 
patients. 

3d. A larger number of men have been sent to Kan- 
zas between August and the close of navigation on the 
Missouri from the Atlantic States, than would have 
been reasonably expected, when it fis considered that 
they were native Americans almost to a man, and all 
(at least those sent by the New-York Kanzas League) 
paid their own expenses. 

4th. Searcely any but proper men, valuable settlers, 
are likely to be sent this year, with a large propor- 
tion of professing Christians. 

5th. The reasons why many returned are such as 
will not operate or existin future. They were chiefly 
the want of work and of accommodations for the 
winter. .The want of such accommodations was 
owing to the deficiency in pecuniary means; and 
this, in its turn, to the failure of that support from 
the public which had been anticipated, and almost 
promised by some of the most sanguine friends 
of the enterprise. If pecuniary means had been ob- 


tained, tenia tena ‘have been erected, and 
supplieg of provisions laid up; pd then such settlers 
ash y, would hive ses to have had houses 
built “fo empelveg, while anié@ and laborers 
would hag@ fo k and pay. The New-York 
Kanzas Leggueg repro to make any provisions 
for set but-@ffere onty.te. give information, and 
to sell through ti¢kets at reduced prices, which should 
secure special advantages along the route. On reach- 
ing Kanzas, the League had done with them, as was 
always clearly explained beforehand. Some other as- 
sociations had announced the intention of erecting 
boarding-houses, providing saw-mills, ete.; and many 
of the settlers who reached Kanzas or its vicinity be- 
fore such preparations were made, returned ; many, 
after choosing and marking out farms, intending to 
occupy them or others in the spring, and some, without 
entering the territory, postponing their design or 
abandoning it. All this might have been prevented 
by the seasonable establishment of a few steam saw- 
mills at proper places in the territory, which would 
have prepared materials for building frame houses ; 
and, but for a few untoward circumstances, arrange 
ments which were made here by the efforts of the 
officers of the League, to enlist individual enterpriee, 
would have been successful after the deficiency had 
become kaown. 

The opening of spring will supply remaining defi- 
ciencies, and of course the effects must cease with the 
causes. Saw-mills, stores of provisions, mechanics, la- 
borers, men with capital, numerous ands of settlers, 


tions with their pastors, are ready for the opening of 
the season—in February and March. ° 
6th. Much has been learned by the experiences of 


it. 

“th. Although the disposition (or perhaps we ought 
to say the ability) of those remaining at home, has 
proved much less than was expected, the number of 
those who wish to enlist as settlers, and the spirit of 
humanity and patriotism with which many of them 
are animated, as well as their intellectual and moral 
qualifications, have proved far superior to the highest 
anticipations. The friends of freedom in other parts 
of the Union may rest assured that there are thousands 
of able men dispoeed to act peacefully and legally, but 
powerfully and as promptly as may be, in their favor. 

Sth. As the enterprise proceeds, it bids fair to be- 
come subservient to the cause of benificence in sev- 
eral respects; and plans have been devised by which 
the wishes of the benevolent and the designs of the 
liberal may be accomplished to an extent and with an 
efficiency and permanency not often allowed by the 
ordinary ways of philanthropic effort. 

It would be easy and pleasing to enlarge on many 
of the subjects hastily touched upon in the preceding 
paragraphs ; but enough may have been said to con- 





vey the principal impreseions intended to be made 
| respecting the state and prospects of the Kanzas en- 
| terprise. D. 


* 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MAINE 


Maing, January, 1855. 


GeNtLeMEN:—The readers of your paper out of 


Maine, will wish to know something more of the pres- 
| ent political condition of our State than can be gath- 
|ered from the mere statement that the Hon. A. P. 
Morrill has taken taken his seat in the gubernatorial 
chair, and delivered his inaugural message, 

The fact that this gentleman is now Chief Magistrate 
of this Commonwealth, with a large majority in the 


rill type,” is to be regarded as one of the most auspi- 
cious events for the cause of Reform in Maine, and per- 
haps in other States, which could have transpired. 

In 1849, Governor Dana vetoed the first draft of the 
“Maine Law.” In 1851, Governor Hubbard signed 
the new and more stringent draft, for which act a por- 
tion of the Democratic party deserted him at the bal- 
lot-box in 1852, and there being no election of Gov- 





ernor by the people, the Legislature made choice of | 


Mr. Crosby, the Whig candidate, and Mr. Hubbard 
was told that “thus would the people serve Governors 
in favor of the undemocratic Maine Law.” But the 
Legislature of 1853 was for the law. The defects and 
unconstitutional provisions which had been pointed 
out in the Maine Law of 1851, were removed, and an 
amendatory bill—well understood to be severer than 
the law of ’51—passed both branches, and was cigned 
by Governor Crosby. 

Then came the contest to determine the question 


which party—“ rum or no-rum "—should have the as- | 


cendancy in 1851? The opponents of the Maine Law 
in the Democratic party—rallied their forces in Con- 
vention, and secured the nomination of Mr. Pilsbury 
as their candidate for Governor. The Maine Law 
wing, however, were not satisfied, and would not sup- 


large and small, including several religious congrega- | 


the first months, and Kanzas will have the benefit of | 


Senate and in the House, and a Council of the “ Mor- | 
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We notice that John M. Wood, John A. Poor, Chae 
Q. Clapp, and others, of Portland, with Messrs, Joh, 
Young, Ira Gould, and others, of Montreal, haye ohn 
titioned the Canadian Parliament to grant them ho 
their associates, a charter for a railroad, starting “ed 
Montreal, and passing west through the British Proy 
inces to the Pacific shore. This great road is intended 
to connect with the Grand Trunk. From the wel 
known character of the gentlemen who have und 
taken this project, there can be no doubt of its } 
prosecuted to a successful termination, if time ang 
ital can do the work. 

As the time for “imprisonment for the first offen, 
of rum-selling” is close at hand in Maine, rums Bes are 
determined “to make the most” in their line, of the time 
remaining tothem. Of course, they are resorting t, al] 
manner of shifts to sell now as much as they can J 
W. McKenzie handed to the publisher of the Thom... 
ton Journal, a statement of his having captured jp th, 
woods ‘‘a miniature human being, of the male species 
eighteen inches in height, and his limbs in perfect pr 
portion, and covered with a hair of jet black hue. 
The people were invited to come and see it at his} 
“in the Eastern part of Waldoboro, near the Troy 
bridge tavern.” “But,” says a recent aumber of the 
Thomaston Journal, “the wild man of Waldoboro has 
turned out to be a lineal descendant of the ‘striped 
pig, a coysin to the ‘horse with a snake in his eve 
and’a distant relative to the ‘Elephant.’” The trans. 
lation of this is: you pay so much to see the wild may 
and the “liquor and crackers” are given in 

As it is, the Maine Law screw turns pretty hard , 
| these veteran and trickish rumsellers, when it get, , 
good hold. One of this class having been convicted 
in three cases before the Supreme Court, made of 
But this would not do for his bondsmen; so at th 
| next term he appeared for sentence, which was $} 
and costs, and two months’ imprisonment in each 
—making six months of jail life, andfine and cost , 
the amount of over $400. 
sued for $200, and a new indictment, likewis 
against the man as a common seller. He has had 
| siderable experience, but declared that “ this is the 
tightest fix that he was ever in,” and, that “ the law 
| is undemocratic and very oppressive.” 
jail. 

More anti-slavery lectures are in the course of d 
livery in our State the present season than ever be. 
fore, and no efforts are spared to obtain the most able 
lecturers on this subject. 

Cassius M. Clay, Esq., has lectured at Portland, and 
is journeying east, in compliaace with invitations He 
lectured in Bath a few evenings since to a most 
crowded audience, and is advertized to lecture farther 
east, at Newcastle. Of his lecture at Bath it is 
said : 


l. 
ler. 
eing 
Cap 


Ouse 





Sage 


His bondsmen were a} 


He ia now 


“It was eloquent as no report can depict, timely 
| and needful. It was refreshing to hear such words 
| from one who knows so well whereof he speaks—re 
| freshing in contrast with that craven meanness which 
would sell soul and sink cities for the sake of that ‘a 
|mighty dollar,’ which, after every base hur t 
even, may not greet the hands of those wh 
vulsively clutch at it.” 
| oe ; : , 
| Although it is estimated that not more thar 

| fourth of the usual lumbering business is doir 

| ter, and it is evident that alarge amount of tor 

mains in the hands of our ship-builders, in cons 

|of which nothing ‘s doing in the ship-yards, while 
| “provisicns hold high,” et], it 's thonght, actual f 
| fering among the needy class is daily diminishing i 
| Maine, and business prospects are looking brighter 





| Never have our cities and larger towns had greate: 
| drafts on their benevolent sympathies, and never hav: 
| they more nobly responded. 

| We have heard of no cases of suffering any wher: 
| amongst us which were not met with whatever im 
| mediate assistance they required. 


— i 


Communications, 
WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE.—NO. IX, 


AN INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


| 


At the close of the last number we left the Board 
| of Trustees still in session, adopting the compro- 
| mise unanimously, even to the last resolution,agreed 

upon by their Committee and the Professors, and 
| at the same time receiving the refusal of Professors 
| Bartlett and St. John to accept reippoinment in ac- 
| cordance with it. Despairing of being able to satis- 
| fy such men, they directed the President to make 
| inquiries for a suitable candidate for the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and 
| adjourned. Professor Barrows, though at Andover 
through the summer, was a partner in the compro- 
mise, and whatever of right or wrong, oppression 
or cruelty, there might be in it, he was a partaker 
in its enforcement. We do not say that his resig- 


| nation, his request to have it accepted, and his con- 


port the nomination, called another Convention, and | sent to receive re-appointment, had for their object 


nominated Mr. Morrill, “as an out-and-out ” Maine- 
Law man, ard thus carried the law to the polls as the 
main issue. Of 83,661 votes thrown for Governor, in 
the election of 1853, Mr. Tilsbury received only 36,- 
386! Again the cheice of Chief Magistrate devolved 
upon the Legislature, and such was the condition of 
this body, that there could be no choice “ without some 
kind of a fusion.” 


The Pilsbury anti-Maine Law party, said: “ We are | 


now ready to do any thing, gentlemen Whigs, only den’t 
you go with the Morrill Democrats in this Legislature, 
and make the traitor Morrill, Governor. We Pilsbury 
men of the House and Senate will vote with yeu, for 
Mr. Crosby.” They did so; Mr. Crosby was elected ; 
and when the result of the Legislative ballot was an- 
nounced in the Senate, the exclamation was not with- 
held even there: “‘So let us always serve these— 
traitors! ” 

“Once more to the breach!” wa@the word sent by 
the opponents of the Maine Law throughout the 
State. The “unflinching democracy” nominated the 
Hon. A. k. Parris, “the man who had always led them 
to victory, and under whom they could not be beaten ;” 
the Whigs, Mr. Reed, “a new and strong man;” the 
Liberals, i. ¢., “ against the Maine Law to a man,” Mr. 
Cary; the unwavering Maine Law party, of which 
were found the Free Soil or Liberty party men, Mr. 
Morrill ; and the result is before you in the question 
answered, who is Governor of Maine? 

Now, gentlemen, the Maine Law friends, early and 
firm, have actually withstood—and, in the mean 
time gained strength—a Ave years’ siege! More than 
this, the besieged have gotten the victory! The anti- 
Maine Law army, having been wonderfully reduced 
by deserters, and the supplies of liquor mostly cut 
off, evacuated Jan. 6th, with drooping colors and trail- 
ing arms, and from the Capitol of Maine waves the 
flag, ‘Temperance AND Lipenty Trivmpnant!” The 
prevailing impression now is, that the defeated be- 
siegers will rest satisfied with this five years’ con- 
test. 

There are no evasions, no tortuous sentences in the 
Governor's Message; it is out-spoken, explicit and 
true to his heretofore avowed sentiments. The people 
will read it and like it, and endorse it by the reélection 
of Mr. Morrill next September. 

The citizens of Portland are taking efficient meas- 
ures to insure a representation of the industry, art, 
and products of Maine at the World’s Exhibition in 
Paris. 

A large and highly-respectable Committee has been 
appointed, to devise and execute measures to this 
end ; and circulars recommending the object have been 
issued. 

Sir Cusac P. Roney, Acting Commissioner for Can- 
ada, has addressed the Executive Committee of Port- 
land, on this subject. In the course of his remarks 
he stated, that so certain was the Canadian Commission 
of a large supply of articles, that they had made appli- 
cation for 8,000 feet of space in the Palace, and they feel 
confident that the supply would exceed that amount. 
The Canadian Government, it was understood, were 
ready to go to the expense of $40,000, so satisfied were 
they of its advantage to that Province. An additional 
amount would be allowed in case it was deemed advisa- 
ble to make use of it. Sir Cusac Roney pledged his per- 
sonal exertions in favor of Maine, as well from the in- 
terest he felt in the success of the Exhibition, as from 





the enforcement of certain severe measures upon 
the President and Trustees. We have more direct 
evidence of participation with other resigned Pro- 
| fessors in an attempt to control the Board and se- 
cure the adoption of the plan which they had orig- 
‘inated. In a letter from Andover, June 24th, he 
says of the basis agreed upon by the Prudential 
Committee and the Faculty, “It is my understand 
ing that said basis shall be formally adopted, and 
carried out entire, in all its provisions, as a condi- 
tion of accepting re-appointment.” [lis letter de- 
clining re-appointment is dated August 20th. These 
three Professors, in their communications to the 
Board, give no reasons for declining re appointment. 
What their reasons were must be learned from sub- 
sequent events; and we are willing to give them all 
the advantage derived from these sources. It after- 
wards appeared that there was another exucti 
which had not been fully understood by the Pres 
dent and Trustees, te secure which it was necessary 
to resort to further management. 

We have before us the minutes and memorials 0! 
a “ Meeting of such of the Alumni of Western Re- 
serve College and Theological Seminary as could be 
conveniently notified on the morning of July °, 
1852.” This was the day after Commencement, and 
subsequent to the adjournment of the Board. The 
meeting was small, and if a former meeting !iad re- 
sulted entirely different from what was anticipated, 
this was more select and reliable. Though there 
were not far from thirty Alumni on and around the 
College premises, it was not “convenient” to notify 
more than about half that number. Seven signers 
of the memorial had signed the circular calling the 
meeting at Cleveland, and have been active in mat 
ters of this kind on other occasions. ‘‘ Messrs. St. 
John and Bartlett, present by special invitation, 
stated that they had declined re-appointment, and 
their reasons for so doing.” The minutes do not 
show what reasons they gave, nor have we any 
means of knowing. One of the Alumni, who was 
present during a part of the meeting, and took notes 
but did not participate in its action, states that the 
resignation of the President was urged by the fol- 
lowing argument: “Unless the President resigns, 
Professor Bartlett will go. If Professor Bartlett 
should leave, Professor St. John will go. If Profes- 
sors Bartlett and St. John leave, Professors Bar- 
rows and Long will not return.” It was somewhat 
doubtful whether Professor Bartlett could draw 0 
long a train after him, and Professor St. John was 
asked whether he would return if the President 
would resign. He hesitated and was excused from 
answering, but is understood to have stated else- 
where that he was unwilling to stand in that con- 
nection, ‘A committee consisting of Rev. Samuel 
Wright, Rev. Newton Barrett and Rev. Eleroy Cur- 
tis, were appointed to present the memorial to the 
President after the signature of such of the Alumni 
on the ground as were disposed.” The memorial 
received nineteen signatures, Six of the signers 
had not been connected with the Theological De- 
partment. Three afterwards expressed regret that 
they had had any thing to do with the matter. The 
following is the memorial : 

“The undersigned, Alumni of Western Reserve 
College and Theological Seminary, beg leave most 
affectionately to represent to President Pierce 4s 
follows : 

“1. That we think we understand the feelings of 
the majority of the Alumni and of the community 
generally, with regard to the present crisis of the 
College. 

“9. That these feelings are, that in the present 
juncture it is essential to the welfare of the College, 
that the Professors who have been in connectién 
with the institution during the past year, be retain- 
ed in the Board of Instruction. 

“3, That all the Professors must be convinced 





the desire he had to see thig State well represented, 
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the compromise of last spring will be faithfully 
ps heartily complied with, and that President 
Perce alone can thus convince them, 

“4. That the feeling is decided on the part of the 
Alumni against the supposed project of organizing 
a Faculty in part from the Alumni, in case the 
recent incumbents be not retained, our belief be- 
ing that not a single Alumnus could be obtained. 

“5, Believing that the President has exhibited 
in years past a devotion to the interests of the Ool- 
lege, which has induced labors which we shall ever 
hold in high esteem, we appeal to that interest for 
the College he has so often expressed, and implore 
that he will not fail in the last sacrifice—a resigna- 
tion of his post as President, if necessary for the 
retention of the resigned Professors—a sacrifice 
which, in the crisis, we should ask of our dearest 
friend.” 

The Committee presenting the memorial were 
received by the President with marked kindness 
and cordiality. Mr. Wright, the chairman, was his 
intimate friend, and had recently written him a let- 
ter of sympathy and encouragement in regard to 
the embarrassed condition of the College. Though 
for a time he may have wavered in regard to the 
best course to be pursued, on learning the facts his 
convictions were strong, and his position was stead- 
fast. In the course of the interview, where much 
was said by all present, Mr. Wright called the at- 
tention of the President to the third section of the 
memorial, and insisted upon its requirements, He 
replied, that whatever might be its bearing upon 
himself, he had made no objection to its adoption ; 
that the Trustees had ratified it by a unanimous 
vote, and had done all in their power to satisfy the 
resigned Professors, and that he knew of nothing 
that was left for him to do in order to give satisfac- 
tion. The Committee appeared surprised, but said 
no more on that part of the subject. The chair- 
man called the attention of the President to the | 
fifth section of the memorial, and said he did not | 
think the alternative suggested was then presented, | 
but they wished to know what he would do in case 
it should be presented. Instead of questioning the 
right of Professor Bartlett to demand the resigna- 
tion of the President, on penalty of leaving him- 
self and drawing three Professors after him, he dis- 
cussed only the question of his own resignation, 
and defined the position which he was compelled to 
occupy. He stated that there were insuperable 
obstacles in the way of immediate resignation, and 
that the sacrifie was too great to be asked of any 
man living. He off.red as reasons : 

‘‘], That his character had been unjustly assail- 
ed. That he had been accused of mal-administra- 
tion, of the perversion of funds, of the monopoly of 
income, and of other forms of fraud and dishon- 
esty; that while these accusations were sustained 
by such weight of authority as to command public 
credence, he had been deprived of all opportunity of 
defence ; and that so long as these accusations were 
pending, his resignation would be an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. He insisted that a rezard for him- 
self made it indispensible that he retain his position 
till these charges were either proved or withdrawn. 

9. That his pecuniary embarrassments, resulting | 
from sacritices for the College and from the as- 
sumption of its debts, on the supposition that it 
would continue in a quiet state, and that his salary | 











would remain as a source of income, were such, | ®° 


that an immediate resignation would throw him in- 
to a state of deep distress or bankruptcy. 

“3, That, in the opinion of many friends of the 
institution, his efforts were needed to relieve it 
from heavy liabilities—that were his connection 
with it to cease, the prosecution of claims to an 
amount that would be ruinous to the College, would 
be inevitable, and that, as a representative of some 
of these claims, he ought not to be asked to resign 
till they were adjusted.” 

Mr. Wright died soon afier, and it is due to his 
memory to add, that before his death, he repeat- | 
edly stated to his friends that the reasons assigned |. 
by the President were satisfactory, and that he re- 
gretted his connection with this movement. The 
reader will now be able to see with what propriety 
this meeting is referred to as evincing “ the spon- | 
taneous outburst of the outraged Christian public, | 
clamoring for the resignation or removal” of the 
President, and with what truth it is said that the | 
Theological Alumni “sent a committee and a me- | 
morial to the President, earnestly requesting him, 
for his own sake, for the sake of the College and 
the Church of Christ, to resign. ‘The committee 
were laughed at, and their memorial spurned.” 
This is something more than a fancy sketch of 
one who was not present, and whose credibility 

ecds ** vouchers.” 

During the period intervening between Mr. 
Ladd’s resignation and the appointment of the 
present treasurer, the treasury was not in a settled | 
condition, and much inconvenience resulted, espe- | 
cially from its location away from Hudson, and 
from the employment of a Financial Secrctary to 
keep the books and transact business. Hence, while 
the Professors were presenting legislation for the 
Board, and enforcing its adoption, they attempted 
to regulate the Treasury. They probably had 
different views among themselves in regard to 
the system which they would sustain. The con- | 
trolling influence, however, and that which was | 
most forward in presenting new arrangements, sus- | 


tained a planfor what was termed an “ Independent | 
Treasury.” The plan proposed to the President, | 
and urged for his acceptance, contemplated a treas- | 
urer of distinguished abilities, a professional finan- | 
cier, with a salary of $1,500, who, while he should | 
be subject to the general oversight of the Board, | 
should be at liberty to lay his own plans, make his | 
own investments, and manage, at his own discre- | 
tion, the finances of the Board. The office of the | 
treasurer was to be in Hudson, and to have in con- 
nection with it a bank or broker’s office, in order to | 
facilitate its operations. It was claimed in behalf | 
of the plan, that by traffic in stocks, and skilful man- | 
agement in loaning, the Permanent Fund and the 
income from it, might be greatly enhanced, and the 
necessity for further appeals to the munificence of | 
the public be superseded. The spirit of specula- | 
tion was running high in Hudson at the time. | 
The various railroads, built or projected, were act- 
ing as an artificial stimulus, and new forms of en- 
terprise, commercial and mechanical, were springing 
up, and seemed to need only capital to render them 
sources of wealth and prosperity. Hence the funds 
of the College were desired for purposes of specula- 
tion and improvement, and for business operations. 
It was probably with some such view that Mr. Ladd 
was rejected as an incompetent financier, and the 
President was assailed as incapable of managing 
the funds. It is not known how far the minority 
of the Board sympathized with this plan, though 
for the most part they acted with the guiding intiu- 
ence which urged it forward, Professor Day is 
supposed to have had some such plan in view when 
he wrote asa part of the basis from the Faculty to 
the Board, “A treasurer to reside in Hudson, and to 
have the immediate care and management of the 
finances of the College, subject to the general super- 
vision of the Board of Trustees, or such committee 
as may be designated by the Board for this purpose, 
to be appointed as soon as practicable.” But the 
older members of the Board had lived long enough 
to know that periods of commercial excitement and 
speculation were dangerous, and were often follow- 
ed by disaster and embarrassment. They did not 
believe that the time had come to open Wall street in 
Hudson. They believed that the Permanent Fund 
should be invested with a view to its safety, per- 
manence, and ease of control, rather than with a 
view to the advancement of local interests.. They 
supposed that the donors would hold them res- 
ponsible for a judicious investment, and the appli- 
cation of a legitimate income to the purposes assign- 
ed, and would not consent to a dangerous use for 
the sake of an extravagant income, They were 
satisfied to leave the financial management of the 
College where it had always been, except for a year 
and a half, with the Prudential Committee, among 
whom were men long accustomed to make invest- 
ments, 

It now appears that these different views entered 
into the arrangement of the compromise and the 
interpretation which was given to it, and that the 
Faculty had one more exaction to make of the 
President than the Board supposed. They were 
not content to cut him off from instruction and the 
income of the fund he had raised, (graciously al- 
lowing him to teach one term and receive payment 
for it,) but they intended to exclude him from all 
care of the finances of the College—a right to which 
he was fully entitled as a member of the Board. 
This was to be done by an unobserved substitution 
in the Faculty’s basis of the words “a committee 
of the Trustees to be appointed by them from the 
permanent members of the Board,” in the place of 
“such committee as may be appointed by the 
Board,” ete. To arrive at the construction placed 
upon this phraseology by the resigned Professors, 
we must again refer to a letter from Rev. M. Gros- 
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j carried out. According to that arrangement, there 


/hasty, we do do not say perfidious, action of these 


ing the fact. 


language. 


arrest, and hold the attention. 


| now they had caught him.” 


in 


one, 


signed Professors, they never would have adopted 
fy ne agp ee poe A They cabins va he can add to the Permanent Fund, $25,000. And 
now, because these Professors hay 
a | Suppose, secured all they intended in the exciusion 
of the President from financial control, and obtained 


“Professor St. John stated that the arrangement 
made last spring as a settlement had not been 


was to be appointed an Independent Treasurer, and 
a committee to control the Fund, of which President 
Pierce should not be a member. But all that had 
been done by the Board, was to appoint the same 
Prudential Committee—of which the President was 
one, and they had appointed a Sub-Committee, not 


satisfactory, because they were appointed by the 
en Committee, and could be changed by 
em. 


Professor Barrow’s views are found in a letter to 
the President, dated Andover, Dec., 1852. “My 
reasons for not accepting reappointment are these, 
and no others: 1st. The non-fulfillment of the com- 
promise, in that an Independent Financial Commit- 
tee was not appointed from the permanent members 
of the Board. 2d. In the fact that the payment of 
the salaries was not guaranteed, 3d. A personal 
reason. I wasathousand dollars in debt, and could 
not pay. ither of these reasons was sufficient.” 

The claim of Professor St. John is, that there 
should have been an Jndependent Treasurer, with a 
committee, from which the President should be ex- 
cluded. Mr. Barrows claims, that there should 
have been an Jndependent Financial Committee from 
the permanent members of the Board. At the time 
when communications were received from Profes- 
sors Bartlett and St. John, declining reappointment, 
by which the compromise was virtually annulled, 
the Board was still in session, and what measures 
they. would have adopted by way of “carrying it 
out,” neither these Professors nor those who ac- 
cuse us of “ Punic faith” had any means of deter- 
mining. The Board had adopted the compromise 
unanimously, and had taken no step towards “ car- 
rying it out,” or refusing to do so, except that 
the Financial Secretary had been appointed Treas- 
urer; an appointment which he afterwards declined. 

Ve may notice farther, that the compromise pres- 
ented an alternative. The Treasurer was to be 
“subject to the oversight and direction of the 
Trustees, or of a committee to be appointed by 
them from the permanent members of the Board.” 
If the compromise had not been annulled by the 


Professors, we have no means of determining which 
alternative the Board would have selected. The 
terms of the compromise would have been fulfilled 
if no Financial Committee had been appointed, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


nearly overcome by it. 


said he could raise $10,000 himself 


uisite to his resignation. For th 


Professor Seymour, why it had n 


system of management—if this was 


that “things were not ripe for it.” 


Seymour. In this conversation, 
the College, who inquired if it was 


was so popular at the East and the 


e benefit of the 


Faculty, the amount had been originally borrowed, 
and its repayment delayed for years, in reliance 
upon the success of his future efforts, 
power honorably to fulfill his obligations was taken 
from him, it was just that the rights of those, who 
by recent bereavement were entrusted to his care, 
should be protected. The President inquired of 


If now, the 


ot been known 


before, if this was to be the end of such a prolonged 


the object, why 


did not the Professors reveal it at once, and give him 
the opportunity of an honorable resignation before 
his character was destroyed? The Professors replied, 


The President 


sought an early-interview with Professor Day, and 
found his plans to coincide with those of Professor 


Professor Day 


stated, that within a year he had said to a friend of 


not about time 


for the President to resign, “that the President 


West, and had 


and we may suppose, that past experience would | such influence over the students, that it would not 


have inclined the Board to that alternative. If, 


do to touch him.” Now, however, 


he represented 


however, the other had been selected, we are free | to the President that he had but few jriends, and 
to say that the terms of the compromise, as we with a bare majority in the Board, it was impossible 
understood it, did not require that the President | for him to relieve the College. The causes of this 
be excluded from the committee, and that the | change, if such change had taken place, have been 
Professors had no right, in view of it, to assert sufficiently developed, although we have restricted 


that claim upon the Board. Our reasons are : 


ourselves to such charges as could be traced to 


1. The exclusion of the President was not ori- | responsible authors, disregarding the grosser mis- 


ginally a demand of the Faculty, and their action | statement of others. 
was in view of language which they had not | Professors, things are ripe for the final issue. 
used. 
word “permanent,” we had no means of know- | to present some of the prominent causes by which 
our College has been prostrated. Up toa certain 


If they procured the insertion of the 


Perhaps this narrative has procee 


Now, in the estimation of the 


ded far enough 


2. The distinction between permanent members | date, the College was going on prosperously, having 


given to it by the resigned Professors. 


and other officers, for good and sufficient reasons, 


acts. 
permanent member, he was so.” The practice of the 


Board had never regarded him in any other light. | three daily recitations. 
They had recently dispensed with a “ permanent | > 


the full service of a Professor. | 


| jurist, afterwards consulted, on examination of the | Financial Committee were not restored. 
| charter, did not hesitate to affirm that although the | resigned members of the Financial Committee 
charter provides for the removal of the President | refused to be restored, and the resignations were 
presented and accepted. 
yet he was a permanent member, and that if there | that the Financial Committee and the resigned 
was any distinction to be made, he was the on/y | Professors be reappointed. 
permanent member. 
/be the meaning of the word as found in the plan, 
he said that it was not necessary to give every word 


If their construction made the President a| themselves of the opportunity. A even 
was demanded that the President be responsible for | stay the ardent abolitionists, or prove entirely satis- 
Now it is demanded, and | factory to the more scheming slaveholders and their 
ustained by a threat to suspend the College, that | atltachis. 
| the. last. 


In consequence, three of the 
Soon after, three 


Petitions were sent in 


Professor Long’s resig- 
When asked what then could | nation was at an earlier day, and he is not under- 
stood to have acted in concert with the others. 
The three resigned Professors, sastained by petitions 


‘and others had never been made, and there had | an able Faculty, possessing public confidence, and 
been nothing in the usages of the Board which | progressing rapidly towards a state of complete 
| would attach such a meaning to the word, as was| endowment. The Board was harmonious, and its 
members were all agreed in the desirableness of | able and hopeless for the victim; that it was by far 
3. There were reasons why the Trustees should | of retrenchment to be effected at the earliest possi- | worse than any for which we had engaged in a war 
‘not be on their guard against such construction of | ble day. With no other notice of the storm which 
The word “permanent” occurred in an awaited him, it was demanded of the President, 
unimportant part of the sentence, while the leading | while he was annually paying $200 as a donation, 
| proposition was an important one, calculated to| that he relinquish $200 of his salary in addition, 
No notice was taken | and be responsible for three daily recitations. 
of it, and the only explanation we have ever heard Besides his other duties, he was required to perform 
of its being there is that of one who has assumed 
|to be the exponent of the views of the resigned | regard to the reduction of his salary, that the Pro- 
| Professors, who said, that “they had for a long | fessors required it, which could have only been 
time been trying to set a trap for the President, and | said of Professors Barrows and Bartlett, the others 
denying that they had ever authorized the require- 
4, The word occurs but once in the charter, and| ment. The Boaml did not sanction the demand, 
this sentence, “If any of the said Trustees shall | believing that retrenchment could be better applied 
be permanently appointed President of the said} at another point. 
College.” The charter further provides that “the | Financial Committee resigned. 
President shall be ex-officio a member of the Board, | Professors resigned, the two above-named directing 
and President of the same.” An eminent judge and that their resignations should be presented if the 


Ie was told in 


The 


sanguine, and 
ran indemnity 
and the payment of the debt. There was no better 
way than to let him try, and a short agency, wholly 
abortive, sustained at the expense of himself and 
Professor Day, was sufficient. The payment of the 
President’s relatives was ‘og! considered a pre-re- 


» be; as they did not suffer from its existence among 


The proposition, coming from the source it did, was | labor or service in one State, under the laws thereof, 
a severe blow, and the President for a time was | escaping into another, sha 


ll, in consequence of | 


His refusal to control the ; law or regulation therein, be discharged from suc 
action of the Board was absolute, for he believed | ah 
that no persuasion of his cou'd effect the reappoint- 
ment of men whose course had been 80 injurious to 
the best interests of the College. The proposition 
concerning Professor St.John created no surprise, for 
he had learned in Connecticut that a near relative of 
the Professor had said he would never return to 
Hudson, unless he could be President. The tender to 
the President of an endorsement of his honesty, was 
a virtual declaration that he had been unjustly 
assailed, and an admission of the power of those 
who offered it to restore his character, and of their 
willingness to do it on certain conditions, The 
statement industriously circulated at the time, and 
recently published, that the President offered to 
resign for “ certain other considerations, and abonus 
of $5,000,” is utterly false. He made no proposition, 
gave no pledges, and he had had enough experience 
in agencies to know that no such sum could be 
raised. Professor Seymour was 7 

0) 


service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim | 
A + ne party to whom such service or labor may 
¢ due.’ 


The principles embodied here—/irst principles of 
course, for there were no goveticatatin ones ante- 
rior to them—were thought by a majority of Con- 
gress, to authorize the act of February, '93, meant 
to show how the provision just now recited, was to 
be carried into effect. All the courts of the land, 
from the highest to the lowest—for if there were 
exceptions they were not noticed—concurred in 
this, as being a fair corollary from the principles of 
the Constitution. It gave power to enforce it to 
the State courts and State officers, as well as to the 
courts and officers of the United States. But per- 
sons who have arrived only at middle life, can re- 
member that the re-consignment of an escaped slave 
to slavery, was thought rather a small business for 
a high court and officers in a free State, where only 
it could be seen. The consequence was, that it be- 
came, for the most part, the business of the lower 
courts and officers. 

The law of ’93 remained unaltered up to the time 
of the Missouri struggle, and carried us through it. 
But that struggle enabled persons of keen vision 
and ardent love of freedom, to discern the inevitable, 
the necessary progress of slavery, and the natural 
design of slaveholders. The most intelligent, too, 
of the slaveholders, saw the effect that the reigning 
of liberty throughout the land would have on slay- 
ery—that it would put an end to it. Both classes 
saw, that between them, as representing hostile par- 
ties, the strife must be deadly—internecine—to one 
or the other. To all others—the great majority, 
indeed—whose political and moral forecast was very 
narrow, who took but little interest in the matter, 
—love of their own ease outweighing their love of 
liberty—the issue of the contest operated as a pleas. 
ant opiate. It put them into a pleasant sleep; the 
whole country, indeed, appeared to be asleep. But it 
was not so. However, we will go no farther into a 
discussion that does not lie in our way at present. It 
will be sufficient to say, generally, that the country, 
after its great excitement, was quiescent under the 
compromise. 

Most of the slaveholders thought that Southern 
slavery was right, or at least, not wrong under the 
circumstances. Some of them, however, thought 
it was not wrong any where, with or without circum- 
stances, A large majority in the free States seemed 
to think that, although slavery was a bad political 
or civil institution for any community, yet that 
south of 36° 30’ it was to be looked on by them as 
not wrong; that there, or wherever slavery was 
permitted in our country, the practical denier of the 
sentiment, that all men are entitled to their liberty 
—with his foot on the neck of his prostrate fellow- 
being—was as good a republican as any one could 
| them, and persuaded themselves that they knew but 
little about it, comity required them to say but lit- 
-tle about it. But let it not be supposed that al/ 
minds at the North were asleep, or content with 
such shallow reasoning. There were among them 
those who were fully aware of the wrong of slavery; | 
that it was a condition of things the most deplor- 





with England, and that its evils were continually 
multiplying and enlarging. These persons, so far 
from being asleep as to the cruelties of Southern 
slavery, were awake and alive tothem. Ina few 
years after the compromise, they formed themselves 
into societies and associations; they issued anti- 
slavery newspapers, tracts, and essays, and exposed 
the vileness of slavery in every conceivable way. || 
It was felt by the slaveholders and their friends that 
their “‘system” had received and was still receiving 
a heavy blow, and they saw that it must be coun- 
teracted in some way. The occasion was the famous 
Prigg case. In this it was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that, according to first 
principles a slaveholder might enter a /rce State, 
and take from it his slave, without any authority ; 
that all the State laws which interfered with his 
right—even if they should be only for ascertaining 
that a citizen of the State was not about to be taken 
through mistake—were tarovcHort invalid; that 
the individual States and State officers had nothing 
to do, in any way, with arresting and delivering up 
fugitive slaves, but that the whole of the matter, 
down to the minutest particular, belonged to Con- 
gress in its legislative character. The decision of 





a meaning; it was enough to tell what it did not for their reappointment, and by the injury which it | for nearly half a century, required that the State 
‘mean. An eminent lawyer, giving his opinion, | Was in their power to inflict upon the College by | courts, S’ate judges and State officers should assist 
‘said: “The basis was an act of legislation by the their sudden withdrawment, were in a pesition to | in arresting and delivering up fugitive slaves. But 

Board, and the Board was the interpreter of its own | dictate terms to the Trustees, and willing to avail | xvi, yérst principles require that they should have | j 


little before, it 


~ ° . ’ ° ° ‘ Jaane - to. +? Bi iad 
Financial Committee,” of which the President was | he be released from all instruction. Before, he was 


President. 


the section without amendment. 
have deprived the President alone of a chartered 
privilege. And they had a right to insist that 
provision, excluding one member of the Board only 


salaries of Professors, and be held 


in durance till 


e not, as they 


from control of finances, to a great extent procured | from the Board a ratification of the false charges 


through his instrumentality at a time when such ex- 


clusion would be regarded as confirming the charges | and on the strength of a second re: ; 
against him, and sealing his | allow their friends to make in their behalf their | self a lawyer—that he delayed giving the bill his 


that had been made 


thrown abroad on the public, they resign aguin, 


esignation they 


condemnation, should be made in plain, unequivocal, | final demand—the resignation of the President. 


undisguised language. Though the President, more 


We have before expressed the opinion that the 


than two years previous, had asked to be released | resignation of the three members of the Financial 


‘from financial care, and the Board had pronounced | Committee was uncalled for and wrong. 


We now 


his request reasonable, there were reasons against | express the same opinion in regard to the three 


it now that his financial integrity was called in 


resigned Professors. Men have a 


right to resign, 


| question, and his salary in part taken from him, and | but not in combination, and with a view to accom- 


we may add, when the claims of his kindred had | plish unlawful ends. Their resignation was uncalled 
not been provided for, and when, in regard to them, | for and wreng,and the consequent prostration of the 


tion to repudiate. 


always had been, even during the existence of the 
Financial Committee, among the other officers of 


was a time when its services were more needed, 

when the compromise had been annulled by the 

second resignation of Professors, and the Treasurer 

had declined his appointment, and when various 

influences were operating to embarrass and subvert 

the College. Atthe first meeting of the Committee, 

not with a view of satisfying the resigned Professors, 

which had been abandoned as hopeless, but partly 

as a matter of convenience, and partly from a regard 

to the feelings of those whom we desired to concili- 

tate, the duties of the Committee were divided, and 

the care of the Permanent Fund was assigned to 
one portion of the Committee, and the care of the 
Debt Fund to the other. The President belonged 
to the latter, 

Professors Day and Seymour, during the vacation 
which they spent at the East, and after their return 
at the close of it, instead of maintaining the pledge 
which they had given the President in April, to 
stand by him and the College, apparently and very 
unwisely, as we think, continued to harbor the 
idea of being able to restore the resigned Professors, 
and seemed willing to yield even totheir last demand, 
as indicated in the meetifig of the Alumni, when 
Professors St. John and Bartlett were present. In 
their view, the time had come to sacrifice the Presi- 
dent and restore the resigned Professors. Professor 
Seymour took the lead in further proposals, and 
was seconded by Professor Day. This was the first 
time that a direct proposition came from any respon- 
sible source to the President to resign. The Alumni 
only presented a supposable case, which their Com- 
mittee said they did not think had occurred. For 
nearly a year an agitation had been going on, to the 
injury of the College, to the destruction of the well- 
earned reputation of the President, and the preven- 
tion of his honorable withdrawment, accompanied 
with mild words, expressions of kindness, and deep 
regret that any thing should occur to disturb the 
quiet of his position, and yet with a steady encroach- 
ment upon a marked victim. 

Professor Seymour presented and urged, in sub- 
stance, the following proposition, in the fulfillment 
of which the President expressed his utter want of 
confidence. 1st. That he resign. 2d. That he use 
his influence with the Trustees to secure the reap- 
pointment of the resigned Professors, and give the 
Presidency to Professor St. John. That in return 
he receive: ist. The highest possible endorsement 
for integrity and honesty and for devotion to the 
interests of the College. 2d. The sum of $5,000, 
or so much as would indemnify him for the losses 
he had sustained, in consequence of his connection 





venor, presenting a conversation with Professor St. 
John at New-Haven, the week after he declined re 
appointment, We make the following extract: 


with the College. 3d. The payment of $6,000, 
which was due from the College to his kindred in 
Connecticut, 


presented. 
avoid all terms of reproach. 


first to exclude him from giving 


the facts bear witness. 


them. If they have shown cruelty i 
in first accusing the -President of 


with Christian meekness. If they 


the College. PRUDENTI 


* 


strong indications had been manifested of a dispo- | College, for which we hold them responsible, ought 
__ | to have been avoided. How far, others will concur 
The Prudential Committee was elected, as it} with us, depends upon the facts, whic 


we have 


We have chosen to appeal to facts, and 
If the resigned Pro- 
the Board at the opening of the session, and before! fessors evinced inordinate se/fishness, in availing 
the formal adoption of the compromise. There never | themselves of an expression inserted by the Presi- 
dent in the conditions of the Permanent Fund, 
restricting the income to the support of instructors, 


instruction, and 


then to deprive him of support from the income, let 
If there was ingratitude, in 
secretly and without giving opportunity for defense, 
seeking to undermine the reputation, and, by dis- 
guised methods crush, aud in the end drive from his 
post, their friend and benefactor, to whom they owed 
their selection and elevation in office, and who had 
always sacrificed himself to their ease and comfort, 
and high place in public regard, we will not reproach 


n a high degree, 
financial delin- 


quency, and then, asif to fasten upon him the un- 
founded charge, demanding his exclusion from all 
financial control, we hope he will be able to bear it 


had raanifested 


a reckless disregard of great and important interests, 
impaired the credit of an institution high in public 
favor, and arrested its onward progress to complete 
and full endowment, endangered its funds, if not its 
very existence, we have not invoked public indigna- 
tion against them. If in any or all of these ways their 
conduct is censurable, we bring no charges—we 
leave them to the upbraidings of a guilty conscience. 
We shall hereafter speak of the reérganization of 


AL COMMITTEE. 





ve 





formed. 


useless to discuss others. 





“FIRST PRINCIPLES.” 


WE often hear it said, almo:t exclaimed, by many 
among us—with whom are well-informed and intel- 
ligent people, too—when suffering under the grow- 
ing evils of slavery, “Oh, that we could but return to 
the first principles of the government!” They seem 
to regard this return as an infallible panacea for all 
our sufferings, especially for the consequences of the 
error into which our Constitution makers fell about 
Slavery, and which our want of courage and fore 
cast has continued and aggravated. Now,that the re- 
currence spoken of would cure many of the ills we 
suffer, we have no doubt; but that it can cure those 
which have always flowed from slavery, and that 
always will flow from it, we do not at all believe; 
simply because slavery is inconsistent with the fun- 
damental principles of the government we have 
Nature has provided no menstruum by 
which human bonds and human liberty can be made 
to coalesce ; therefore, art with all her efforts, has 
found none. This is our objectien. If this is true, it 


No one will say that the first principles intended, 


The compromise speaks of the “permanent | to have $200 taken from his salary, and now he is 


‘members of the Faculty,” among whom was the | to have no support from the Fund or tuition, though | decision, the slaveholders saw that the law of Feb- | £ 
as a special favor instruction for one term, and pay- | ruary, '95, would no longer answer their purpose ; 

5. It is our belief that if the majority of the | ment for it, were conceded. Except this, he must | that the vitality, the very existence of slavery, re- 
Trustees had supposed that they must place the | get his own salary where he could, and be respon- | quired that it should make some advance. After 
construction upon the language given by ,the | sible for any deficiency in the income to pay the} no short incubation, the Fugitive slave act was con- 


us to get back to them than it is for the towering 


a court, one that seems to have forgotten that it is 
the duty of a judge ampliare justitiam, 

The First PRiNciPLEs of the fathers of the Consti- 
tution were un1on—that the States should consti- 
tute one government. They supposed that when 
the Union was once formed it would be able to ex- 
pel from it, with but little inconvenience, every in- 
terior evil by which it could be afflicted. Among 
these evils was slavery, to which they were, by no 
means insensible, though the present extent of it, 
and its unmanageableness, they did not foresee. 
Their first principles regarding slavery were, that 
it should at length go out, and that every opportu- 
nity of acting on it, especially by those who were 
in official stations, should be used to further that 
end. They relied too much on what they supposed 
were the strong feelings against slavery of those 
who were to come after them; but their descend- 
ants, particularly the official ones, so acted that 
slavery should not go out. They have so construed 
the first principles of the Constitution their fathers 
made, that slavery should last, at least, as long as it 
should. But slavery has outlasted it already, for 
on all really important matters, we have another 
Constitution than our fathers gave-us. 

The slaveholders, as if fearing for the undisturbed 
existence and growth of slavery, and wishing to do 
away with every thing, that in reality, or in their 
fancy, interfered with it, have repealed the Missouri 
Compromise—a barrier enacted to prevent slavery 
from coming north of 36° 80’, in our Territories, 
and to prevent slavery from being molested below 
that. Had we made no addition to our territory since 
the time the Compromise was entered into, (1820) it 


would have remained untouched—the repeal of it 


unattempted. But we have made large additions 
to it, and slavery, so far from preparing to disap- 


pear, is bracing itself up to extend its Sway, at 
least commensurate with the magnitude of the na- 
tion. Certainly, territorial acquisitions, especially 
at the South,—acquired, too, as ours have been,— 
have, thus far, proved unfortunate for the liberty 
of the nation. Instead of being a house set on high 

to be seen of all nations, and into which the op- 
pressed of all climes were striving to enter because 
Liberty dwelt there, we may only show how op- 
pression may exist among a people calling them- 
selves the wisest, freest, best, on a, Sear aleneny Brethren states that they have at present 69 missions 
may exist in its direst forms, and be the pathway to 
power and influence in a Repvetic. 


There appears now to be but little controversy 


as to the power of Congress to repeal the law mak- 
ing the Comprothise ; but public sentiment has cer- 
tainly settled down on this, that it was effected only 
by an abuse of power; as much so, indeed, as it 
would be in a judge to demand an impossible bail 
of a poor man, or to impose the same penalty 


= every petty case of criminal conviction before 
im. 


Now we seriously ask every one who esteems the 


blessings of liberty above the low scrambles of par-| ¢ 
ty, Will it do us any good, even if it were practica- 
ble, to get back to first principles ? 
the interpretation on them of the highest court 
known to us, and they have brought us to our pres- 
ent condition. 


We have had 


But it is not more practicable for 


pine to get back to the seed which produces it, or the 


We must sweep it entirely 
Unless we do this, we 


We have for a 
ong time had the political power to do it, and bind- 


ing ourselves not to do it is only a mode of disabling 
ourselves from doing what we know we ought to 
do. Pope well expresses the idea, when he says: 


“Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
J. G. B. 


oo oe 


Religious HMntelligence. 


Exurncton, C1t.—Rey. Thomas K. Fessenden, late of 





Homer, N. Y., has received and accepted a call from 
the church and society of -Ellington, Ct. 


Cuesuine.—Rev. D. S. Rodman has been dismissed 





the Prigg case was in 1842. Then, first principles, 


no hand in it. But even this decision did not much 


It rather inspirited the ftirst—of course, | | 


| 


| cocted, and passed in September, 1550. It takes 
| away from the slave all the benefits of the Habeas 
| Corpus, and of Jury Trial at the place of capture, 
| both which are secured to all persons by the Con- | j 
| stitution. We are fully aware that the friends of 

the law deny that these are it proper effects. In- 
deed, so fully impressed with this apprehension 
about the JZaleas Corpus was Mr. Fillmore—him- 


signature, till convinced by a slaveholding Attorney- 
General, that it did not interfere in any measure 
with the fugitive’s rights under the Habeas Corpus. 
The sober second thought of the country, however, 
has declared that his first impression was right.* 

The law, under a heavy penalty—a thousand dol- 
lars and imprisonment—compels the codperation of 
any one living in the free States; for it can ap- 
ply only to them, in the pursuit and capture of the 
flying slave. This was not so under the law of Feb- 
ruary, 95. Any assistance then rendered was vol- 
untary, and the fine was but five hundred dollars, 
no imprisonment being superadded. We know the 
friends of the fugitive act insist on it, that it is no 
departure from the principles of the law of '93—only 
an elongation of it. Butis any one so inexperienced 
as not to know that a law may be as completely 
turned aside by an increase of its penalties, as in 
any other way? Suppose a judge in a clearly bail- 
able offense, were to require of a poor man charged 
with it—so poor, that he could with great difficulty 
raise a hundred dollars—bail in the amount of ten 
thousand dollars; would not every one at once say, 
that this apparent earnestness to support the law, 
amounted to a defeat of its object, and that the poor 
man would lie in jail till tried? To make the case 
still clearer, we will suppose the judge of a court 
who has the power to fine and imprison at discre- 
tion, on the jury rendering a verdict of guilty, were 
to imprison six months and fine a thousand dollars, 
in every case of assault, or assault and battery, 
tried before him—from the slightest, through all the 
intermediate grades, up to the most aggravated— 
treating them all exactly alike; would he not be 
called a tyrant, and would not the proper authority 


from the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Cheshire, on account of continued ill health. 


ell, of Andover, to become their pastor. 
says Mr. S. has supplied the pulpit for some time past, 
and is a good preecher, and a young man of much 


At the meeting of Congress, seven years after the | of the First Congregational Church in San Francisco, 


to engage in a general agency in behalf of Home Mis- 
sions in that State. 


of “The Suffolk South Association of Massachusetts,” 
was duly installed pastor of “ The First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Georgia.” 


of Vinton, Benton Co., Iowa. ~ Sermon, by Rev. James 
M. Phillips. 


Ark, Md, has been unanimously called to the pastoral 
charge of the First Presbyterian Church in Ports- 
mouth, Va. We are gratified to learn Mr. Handy has 
accepted the call, and that this vacant congregation is 
soon to have the efficient labors of an approved and 
highly-esteemed minister.—Chn. Obs. 


to Stoddard, N. H, as successor of the late Dr. Isaac 
Robinson. 


as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Jones- 
ville, Mich, Jan. 10th, 1855. 
Trowbridge, of Marshall; Charge to the People by 
Rev. Calvin Clark, of Hillsdale ; Charge to the Pastor 
by Rev. W. S. Huggins, of Kalamazoo. 


stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church in the city 
of Muscatine, Iowa, on the 4fh ult., in pursuance of 
an unanimous call which he received about a year ago. 


— announce the arrival in that city of Right Rev: 


ton; and Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Mass. The 
last-named gentleman had arrived there to attend the 
anniversary of the religious societies. Bishop Potter 
was in attendance at the annual meeting of the clergy 
of the Church of England. 


Mission. he 
logical Seminary, and expects to sail in the course of 
the next fall. 


Lebanon, Dee. 21, 1854, with a view of entering Cum- 


Lyny, Mass. —The members of the Central Church, 
n Lynn, have unanimously invited Rev. Jotham Sew- 
The News 


wromnise, 
Jiunt.—Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who has been pastor 


ince its organization, has resigned his charge, in order 


Hiaoins.—Dee, 21, Rev. Samuel H. Higgins, formerly 


Ronrnson.—On the 24th Dee. last, Rev. Nelson C. Rob- 
nson was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church, 


Porrsmoutn, Va.—Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, of New- 


Rev. Josuva 8. Gay of Pittston, Me., has been called 


Jonesvitte, Micu.—Rev. H. L. Stanley was installed 


Sermon, by Rev. J. H 
Muscatine, Iowa.—Rev. Samuel J. Baird was in- 


Awerican CLierGymMen 1n Montreat.—The Montreal 


ishop Potter, of New-York; Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Bos- 


Me. O. P. Atten has just received a Missionary ap- 
pointment from the American Board to the Armenian 
He is now a member of the Andover Theo- 


Cuoctaw Boys.—Seven Choctaw boys arrived in 


berland University to take a regular course of instruc- 
tion. All except one, a boy of ten years old, can read 


* hould k bi in livi 
strong and lofty oak to the little acorn from which it pe eep up those habits of plain living an 


grew. 


stitution. 





at firat, seem to have much con 





slave's having any rights. 





with saving the Union, 


annul this tyranny, as far as it could, till he might 
be put out of office for this very act? There are 
other objections to this law, showing its unconstitu- 
tionality, its entire incompatibility with our notions 
of liberty; in fine, its complete despotism ;-—but 
these must suffice for the present. 

Let us here take a cursory review of what has 
been decided on this question as first principles. 
The law of '93 was said by the Supreme Court, and 
by all inferior ones, to be consistent with the Con- 
The decision in the.Prigg case, as much 
as the principles of it differ from all that went be- 
fore, was said to be agreeable to the Constitution. 
The fugitive slave act has not yet been construed 
by the court, but all its judges—it has, of course, 
been brought only before svch of them as reside in 
the free States—have decided that it was Constitu- 
tional, flowing from its first principles, as much 
and as essentially as it differed from both the others. 
Surely the people of this country can not have much 
confidence in the intelligence and firmness of such 


* Mr. Mason, one of the Virginia Senators at the 
head of the Committee that —— the law, did not, 
dence in the efficiency 

of it. His objection, if we remember right, was maia- 
ly placed on the want of alacrity shown by the north- 
ern people in restoring fugitive slaves—that they did 
not go at the business as if they were fond of it. Most 
persons think that the Senator knew better than this, 
and that he was insincere. But we do not. The 
slaveholders—of course we speak generally, for we 
know there are exceptions—never once think of a 
Therefore are they sur- 
prised—ez animo, as we think—that the people of the 
free States have any reluctance to return rusaways. 


and write. One is pious. We learn from these boys 
that another one came with them, but stopped at 
Cumberland College, Princeton, Ky. His name is 
George W. Harkins, aged about 18 years. There are 
now nine Choetaw boys at Cumberland University. 
We, as a Churcb, are under heavy responsibilities. 
We certainly have the confidence of the Choctaw 
people. If we demean ourselves in the fear of God, 
we can easily sustain that confidence and turn it to 
good account.—Cumb. Presb. Missionary. 

Pivmen—Rev. Dr. Plumer has accepted the call 
from the Central Presbyterian Church, Alleghany City. 
The Presbyterian Advocate states that we were in error 


“35 


Rev. Wx. B. Brown, of Andover, has been called to 


So eweivent Congregational Church in N ewark, 


Da. Spracue's Great Worx.—It is generally k 
hat for some years past Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, 
| New-York, has been preparing an extensive work, 
Taras sketches of the leading deceased American 
ae of the various denominations. We are grati- 
‘ we learn that the work is approaching completion. 
It will probably require some time, however, to 
it through the press. It will be a most valuable con. 
tribution to the ecclesiastical literature of our country. 
Oconomowoc, Wis.—The house of worshi 
erected by the Congregational church em perm | 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, was dedicated J an. lst. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. W. A. Niles, of Water- 
town, and the Dedicatory Prayer offered by Rev. S. HL 
Barteau, the stated supply of the church. This house 
is another instance of the good results of the Church 
Building-Fund, and of Home Missionary labor. It 
cost about $2,300, and will seat about 250 persons. 
2 was a joyful yA pg to minister and people, when 
ey were permitte meet in their 
po f feel that they had a home. —— 
The prospects of the church are very encouraging. 


Revivat Lasors or Evancetists.—The pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Bellevue, Iowa, writes u 
Hooton! 1854, ace et You may have learned that God 

een gracious uring out his Spirit upon this 
feeble church Guriag’ a ow weeks past fev. Geo. 
Clark has been assisting me in a series of eveni 
meetings, preaching faithfully the blessed Gospe 
Some twelve to fifteen are now rejoicing in the Savior 
as the result in part. The church, also, has been 
greatly quickened and blessed.” 
“How much the labors of a faithful evangelist, as is 
Bro. Clark, are to be prized, let our Western pastors, 
aboring in hard fields with feeble churches, tell. Such 
help, and such seasons, may all our churches enjoy! 
The Lord be praised for all Lis grace! Bro. C. is now 
preaching in Tipton, Cedar, Co., assisting Bro. H. W 
Cobb.”— Oberlin Evangelist. 


_—. + o> 


Domestic Summary. 


Tat Moravians.—The recent report of the United 





in 13 different countries; in which are employed 397 
missionaries, male and female, and 212 brother con- 
verts. Their last station was formed in 1853, among 
the Chinese in Mongolia. A large number of these sta- 
tions defray their own expenses, and for the rest only 
$9,000 per annum are required. 


Arnican Cotonization.—Of the $65,438 received by 
the American Colonization Society during the past year, 
$12,790 19 came from Massachusetts, chiefly in the 
form of legacies, $12,604 12 from Virginia, and about 
$10,000 from New-York. 

The charter of vessels, outfit, ete. for the emigrants, 
amounted to $40,671. Not less than $7,000 were re- 
eived in response to special appeals by the Society, 
to aid in sending emancipated slaves to Liberia, , 


Prax Livixc.—The New-England Society for the 
Promotion of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts, 


adopted the following good resolution at its late meet- 
ing in Boston: 


Resolved, That we earnestly desire that our | ys a 
high 


in which the foundations of New-England soci- 


As a community, we furnish another melan- | ety were laid. 
choly spectacle of the vainness of the attempt to 
make human bondage a fixed, stationary element 
of free government. 
out of existence among us. 
must take the inevitable consequences; for we are 
so constituted that the longer we tolerate an evil 
which we can remove, the less able and willing we 
become, at last, to remove it at all. 


Mrs. Gen. Gaines.—This lady we learn has com- 
menced a suit in the Probate Court of New-Orleans, 
to establish herself as the legatee under the will of her 
father, Daniel Clark. 


Tue Jesvits.—Father Giuseppe, the official head of 
the Jesuite, has been warned by the Neopolitan minis- 
ter of police, that he must no longer teach the “ revo- 
lutionary doctrine” that the Pope is superior to kings. 
The father, with twenty-three associates, has professed 
entire loyalty to the Apostolic Government of Naples. 


Romanists in Sanpwica Istanps.—The present num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in these islands is, as we learn 
from the Metropolitan, more than 20,000. Inthe Arch- 
ipelago there are 15 priests and 152 congregations. 
There is a cathedral in Honolulu 157 feet long by 50 
wide. 

New-York anp Pennsytvanta.—The State of New- 
York contains about one-eighth of the population of 
the Union, and Pennsylvania one-tenth. 


Tue Immacutate Conception.—This new decree of 
the Pope does not, it appears, meet with very cordial 
response from the Romanists of Germany. The people 
generally have been perfectly indifferent to this in- 
trigue of the Papacy, and many are thoroughly asham 
ed of it. In Tuscany, the Dominican friars openly 


repudiated the dogma. The monks of St. Marino have 
been summoned before the Archbishop of Florence on 
a charge of contempt of the Pope, for despising the 
dogma. 

Famity Discirtintr,—The leveling system of the pre- 


sent age, is nowhere more unfavorable than in the fam 
ily. Obedience is the first lesson that should be taught. 
If this lesson is well learned all others become easy. 
We plead not for severity. Tyranny is offensive to 
God. “ Ye fathers, provoke not your children to an- 
ger, lest they be discouraged.” The parent’s authority 
ought to be early, absolute, and entire. But while the 
parent demands obedience, let the child be fully aware 
that it is for no selfish purpose; but because the pa- 
rent seeks God’s glory, and the child’s temporal and 
spiritual good.— Pres, Magazine. 


Bampoo Parer.—Copies of the Overland China Maii, 
published at Hong Kong, and printed on paper from 
bamboo, have reached this city. It is reported to be of 
good quality, and to receive the ink finely. It is not 
quite so white as the paper used in the States, but 
would form a very good substitute in the event of any 
“short run” at our mills, 

Professor Isaiah Dick’s paper from fine saw-dust, we 
have seen, it appears to be well adapted for printing 


Tue UnperGrounp Rattroap.— The New Bedford 
Standard says that “the number of passengers fom 
the South, who passed over the branch of the under- 
ground railroad, running in that vicinity, from March 
1, 1854, to the following danuary, was forty-three.” 


A New Avtuoness.—The Frederick (Md.) Examiner 
has been shown extracts from private letters of Mise 
Bunkley, whose escape from Emmittsburg will be re- 
membered, in which she writes that she has “ received 
many letters from editors and publishers in every part 
of the Union, making offers, unprecedented, for a nar- 
rative of her life in the Sisterhood, her flight,” ete., 
and that she is engaged in writing a work for publica- 
tion. 


Mitp Winter—Thus far this winter Lake Erie has 
been entirely unfrozen, and the entrance to Buffalo 
harbor has been unobstructed by ice. 


Divorces.—The Maine House of Representatives has 
decided to have nothing to do this session with grant- 
ing divorces. 

Ginson.— Captain Gibson, despairing of getting any 
money out of our Government, has wisely determined 
to give up lobbying Congress, and has gone to writing 
out his travels. He has already made some progress 
in the work. It is to be entitled ‘‘The Prison of 
Weltevreden, and a Glance at the East Indian Archi- 
pelago,” and will contain about 500 octavo pages, witb 
engravings. 

Epvucation.—Ninety-one educational institutions in 
this State are named by the Regent of the University 
of the State of New-York, as entitled to receive, in 
the aggregate, $17,740. The number of students con- 
nected with these institutions is 1,780. 


Tue Ratroap at Erie.—Measures have been taken 
and, we learn, concurred in, by the citizens of Erie, 
which will prevent any future outrage, and our trav- 
eling public may now rest satisfied of an uninterrupt- 
ed passage upen the road.— Buff. Com. Adv. 


New-Orveans, Jan. 14. 

In the convention being held here, resolutions were 
adopted to-day in favor of a specifie duty on sugar 
and molassea; for the enlargement of the Louisville 
canal; for the establishment of a naval depot at New- 
Orleass, urging the necessity of the Tehauntepee 
route, and asking «appropriations from Congress for a 
railroad or ship canal across Florida. 


Boox your Exrenses.—There was not a little sound 
sense and business discrimination in the merchant who 





in saying that the arrangement between Dr. Plumer 
and this church was made “at the request of his Pres- 
bytery.” Our information was received on good au- 
thority, and we had reason to suppose it correct. The 
Presbytery, with but one dissenting voice, put the call 
into the hands of the pastor elect. 


Taytor—We understand that Rev. W. W. Taylor, 
late of this city, has received and accepted a unani- 
mous ¢all to the pastoral charge of the Presbyterian 
Church in Penn Yan, Yates Co. N. Y. In entering 
that important field of labor, he will be followed with 
the best wishes of many here, who esteem him “highly 


the Presbytery and Synod with whom he has been 
associated in council during the last eight or nine 
years.—Phil. Obs. 


Dayton.—The Dayton correspondent of the Lutheran 
Observer gives the following account of the installation 
of Rev. A. Bartholomew, as pastor of the Lutheran 
church at Osborn: ' 

“On Christmas I attended the installation of Rev. 





are not those contained in this provision of the Con- Thgir surprise is not abated, as they consider it closely 
stitution, which declares that ‘‘no person held to cattbcte. 


of his discourse, 


in love for his works’ sake,” and also of the brethren of 


B., at Osborn. Rev. M. Fay, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, preached the sermon, aud 
gave great eatis‘action by bis unpretending yet inter- 
esting manner, and the gound evangelical sentiments 


happening to see his son take from his till three cents 
to pay for a cigar, exclaimed authoritatively, “ Book 
it, Joe; book it!” 

Tar Onto Tewrerance Law Sustatvep.— Chief-Jus- 
tice Thurman has pronounced the unanimous decision 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, touching 
the constitutionality and validity of the Liquor Law 
enacted by the Legislature of that State at its last ses- 
sion. The opinion fully sustains the law on all the 

ints raised against it. The decision is important, 
and will quiet all further discussion on the subject. 


Massacnuserts Sexator.—We learn from Boston, 
that the ballot in the House resulted in favor of Henry 
Wilson, of Natick. The whole number of votes thrown 
were 364; necessary for a choice, 183. Mr. Wilson 
received, 284; Nahum F. Bryant, of Barre, 85; Julius 
A. Rockwell, of Pittsfield, 18; ecattering. 37; of which 
Mr. Ely had 9. Mr. Wileon was then declared elected, 
and the matter now goes to the Senate. 


Mirwavurre, Jax. 23.—In the District Court of the 
United States, yesterday, S M. Booth, convicted of 
aiding in the escape of a fugitive slave, was sent-nced 
to pay a fine of one thousand dollars and be imprison- 
ed one month. John Reynolds, for the same offences, 
a fine of two hundred dollars and ten de va’ imprison 
mert, 
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TURKEY. 

Tue sympathy of many in this country has 
been drawn toward Russia by the delusioh which 
the Czar has excited that the war was undertaken 
on his part for the emancipation of the Christian 
population of Turkey. Before wasting sympathy 
in that direction, however, it would be well to in- 
quire whether the Christians of ‘Turkey really de- 
sire the protective interference of Russia. No 
doubt the Greeks, as a whole, whose darling am- 
bition it is to restore the Greek empire of Constan- 
tinople, would hail the triumph of the Czar as the 
consummation of their desires. But these are 
only a small proportion of the nominal Christians 
in Turkey. Christians of other nationalities, 
though adherents of the Greek Church, are much 
less fervent in the desire for Russian ascendency. 
A correspondent of the Zribune, writing from 
Bucharest, gives, on this point, the following de- 
eided testimony : “ The six occupations which the 
Principalities have suff-red from the Russians, have 
effectually cured the unfortunate Wallachs of the 
attachment formerly entertained for the Czar. They 
detest every thing that is Austrian, and, with no 
sympathy for England, are most willing to remain 
ander the easy rule of the Sultan!” 

When the rumor of a war with Russia first 
reached the Christian population of Syria, they 
were elated with the prospect of a change of gov- 
ernment. But on reflection, learning that the 
Czar did not consider the Greek Church in Syria 
fully Orthodox, and would probably impose upon 
it bishops and priests of the Russo-Greek Church, 
and also that he would subject them to the con- 


and protected by the Turks. Is this true of Rus- 
sia, of Austria, of Rome? A missionary may 
open his house in Turkey, and preach the Gospel 
without inspection or molestation from the Turk- 
ish police. Could he do this in Paris? Could 
he do this at Vienna? Ask Mr. Schauffler. His 
prayer-meetings in Austria were forbidden, and 
he was obliged to desist from missionary labors 
among the native Christian population of that 
“ Christian” State. At Constantinople he teaches 
and preaches openly, with none to molest him. 
Could he do this at St. Petersburgh ? The Scotch 
missionaries to the Jews were expelled from Hun- 
gary by Austrian tyranny ; they labor with per- 
fect freedom at Pera. There are fewer restrictions 
on the press in Turkey than in France, in Aus- 
tria, or in Russia. The Bible is openly circulat- 
ed; and of late Mussulmen have bought it free- 
ly, and many have expressed their admiration of 
its contents. In remote parts of the Empire, oc- 
casional acts of injustice toward Christians are 
committed by Government officials; but the de- 
cree of the Sultan is, “ Z/enceforward, netther 
shall Christianity be insulted in my dominions, 
nor shall Christians be in any way persecuted for 
their religion.” 

Let Russian power enter Constantinople, and 
there is an end to religious freedom, to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, to free schools under Pro- 
testant influence, to every thing now hopeful in 
the moral aspect of Turkey. 

Rey. Dr. Dwight has just now established him- 
self in Constantinople proper. Lis coming into 
Stamboul was violeatly opposed by the ecclesi- 
astics ; but he was protected by the Turkish po- 
lice. Let Russia enter Constantinople, and he 
would be instantly expelled. The notion that the 
Christian population of Turkey would be in any 
way benefitted by the triugph of Russia, betrays 
entire ignorance of the condition of that popula- 
tion, and of the policy of Russia and Turkey re- 
spectively. The triumph of Russia would be the 
triumph of the knout and the priest over civiliza- 
tion, reform, and a free Christianity. 

satinninenil 


THE MORAL POWER OF RIGHT. 


“Are you not afraid of the power of Jupiter ?” 
asked one of Marshal Junot when, acting in behalf 
of injured innocence, he had disobeyed Napoleon. 
“T never fear him when he is wrong,” was his 
reply. Right is stronger than Napoleon ; stronger 
than armies; stronger than public sentiment; it 
has nothing to fear. Look at Barbés, the once 
wealthy republican, imprisoned as an enemy of 
France; his property confisested; himself worn 
out ina dungeon. When offered a free pardon 
by the usurper who has crushed the liberties of 
his country, he refused to accept it ; he ecmpelled 
the jailor to drag him out of prison, as Paul and Si- 





scription for the army, from which, under Moham.- | 
edan rule they are exempt, these “ oppressed” peo- | 
ple preferred to remain under their present masters. 

No doubt the Christian populat:on of Turkey 
have been subjected to many and severe disabili- 
ties; and have endured much insult and abuse 
from their Turkish lords. But their disabilities | 
are no greater, on the whole, than those of Pro- 
testants not of the State Church in France, or of 
Protestants in Austria, and certainly their suffer- 





ings ure not to be compared with those of men | 
and women who choose to read ‘the Bible and to 
pray in their own houses, in Tuscany, or in the 
States of the Church. There is more religious 
freedom in Turkey than there isiu either of these 
countries, and far more than in Russia, 

Che Greek population of Turkey are toa great 
extent indolent, superstitious, degraded, drunken, 
deceitful, worthless; capable of exciting only the 
contempt of Musselmen for themselves and their 
religion. The Greeks are every where the most 





anpromising class that our missionaries have to | 
deal with. Of course there are exceptions to this 
remark, but we speak of the general characteris- | 
tics of the people. We should not allow the 
name “ Christian” to draw upon our sympathies, 
as if these were the representatives of the Gospel, 
oppressed for righteousness sake, 

One by one, mainly through Hnglish influence, 
the disabilities under which the Christian popu- 
tation of Turkey have labored, have been abolish- 
ed by the Porte itself. Always governed in their 
internal affairs by their own civil and ccclesiasti- 
eal head, never denied the exercise of their relig- 
ion, they are no longer liable to death for a change 
of faith, and are now admitted to testify in a 
court of justice ;—a right of manhood which the 
Southern States of this Union deny to a large 
class of their “ Christian population.” 

We find in the London Christian Times the 
following summary of the Mchamedan law of 
Apostacy : 

* Question.—W hen a Mussulman—God Almighty 
protect us !—becomes anapostate, what is necessary 
to be done to him? 

“ Answer.—He is invited to return to [the faith of} 
islam ; and the points about which he is in doubt 
are explained to him. If he demands time for con- 


sideration, he is imprisoned threo days. If he re- 


turns to [the faith of] Islam, well; if not, ho is 
killed. ‘ 


“Q.—When a Mussulman—God Almighty pro- 
tect us !—becomes an apostate, is his wife to be se- 
parated from him? 

*A,—Yes, 

“Q.—When a Christian, or a Jew, after he has 
been sanctified by the holy faith of Islam—God Al- 
weg | protect us!—becomes an apostate, what 
must be done to him? 

“A,—The laws concerning apostacy must be exe- 
euted upon him.” 

This last rule is no longer operative. A Christ- 
ian ora Jew may embrace Islamivm and after- 
ward renounce it for his original faith, without 
molestation. A stigma is still cast upon the 
Christian religion by making it a capital offense 
for a Mussulman to embrace Christianity, but 
Christians themselves are not interfered with in 
their changes of faith. We doubt not that Eng- 
lish influence will soon procure the entire aboli- 
tion of the penalty of death for a change of faith. 

The bitterest persecutions in Turkey have been 
those of the Christian hierarchies against dissent- 
ers from their own communion. The Protestant 
Armenians were persecuted, not by the Turks, but 
but by the Patriarch of the Armenian Church ; 
and the Turkish Government at length interfered 
for their protection by a firman, recognizing them 
as a distinct community in the state. Wat 
would have been their fate, had the Armenian 
hierarchy been backed by the power of the State ? 
What would be the fate of converts to Protest- 
antism, if the Greek Church were inaugurated by 
the power of Russia as the religion of the State? 
We might as well ask the fate of Protestants in 
Rome or in Tuscany. 

Now, all forms of Christianity—Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, Copt, Protestant, are alike tolerated 








las compelled the magi-trates at Philippi; he wrote 
to Louis Napoleon that he would not receive a 
favor from the man of the 2d of December. He 
will have no fellowship with the man of blood, 
and his deeds of darkness ; he will not come un- 
der obligation to him, or acknowledge his author- 
ity to the extent of accepting a gift from his 
blood-stained hands; he reproves him and his 
deeds; and in history that reproof will be might- 
ier than the throne of France. 

The state prisoner, just released, puts the Empe- 
ror under his ban; refuses him his hand; excom- 
inunicates him from the esteem of honorable men; 
shuts him up to his own crimes; and before the 
nations and posterity pierces him with words 
sharper than a sword. Wherever the Emperor 
may move in the pageantry of State, amid the 
purchased flatteries of courtiers and the army, in 
proud alliance with established dynasties, the fin- 
ger of Barbés points after him—* Thou man of 
December ; thou perjured murderer of the Con- 
stitution and the liberties of France!” The usur- 
per can not shut his eyes against that mysterious 
hand and its writing upon the wall. 

Hlere is the power of virtue against crime. No 
power can be against us if we are in the right; 
the Power is with us, though all men are against 
us. The republican patriot of France may teach 
a lesson to many a timid Christian, enslaved by 
party, by interest, or by public opinion. “ Hava 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them.” 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
WHAT HAS IT REFUSED TO DO IN RELATION TO 

SLAVERY. 

THE question which comes up this week, in 
our lucubrations on the Tract Society, might be 
answered at great length by an induction of par- 
ticulars, We might show how many times, and 
in how many ways, the Executive Committee has 
been urged to publish tracts or books against 
slavery, and thus we might show specifically what 
the Society has refused to do on all these differ- 
ent occasions. But we prefer to give the answer 
at once, and in the fewest words consistent with 
explicitness, 

The American Tract Society has refused to 
take any notice of slavery or the slave-trade in 
this country as a form of organized wickedness, 
as a fountain of hideous vices, as a hindrance to 
the influence of the Gospel and the salvation of 
men, or as an evil which the Christian religion 
in tls progress must ultimately abolish. 

We are aware that in a few instances, especi- 
ally of late, slaves have been incidentally men- 
tioned in the Society’s appeals to the public for 
aid, and perhaps in its annual reports. But such 
instances, so far as we can recollect them, are not 
an exception to our comprehensive statement. A 
cautious writer may speak of slaves in their “hum- 
ble cabins,” and of giving them the Gospel, and 
of what Divine grace has done among them, with- 
out even the most indirect implication that they 
ought not to be slaves, or that any thing ought 
to be done towards bringing them out of the 
house of bondage. This, if we mistake not, is all 
that the Society, or the secretaries speaking in its 
behalf, have ventured, when any thing has been 
said in the American Messenger, (or possibly in 
the annual Reports,) about the good that has 
been done, or that may be done, among the 
slaves. If the Society, or any officer at the Tract 
House, has ever recognized American slavery, or 
even the American slave-trade, as something that 
ought to be abolished, we hope that some friend 
of the Society will take the pains to set us right. 

On what principle is it that the Society main- 
tains this persistent silence in regard to slavery 
and tho slave-trade? What is the explanation 
of the fact? What is the justification of this 
policy ? or if it is without justification, what is 
the motive which produces and controls it ? 

L. It will not be denied that the institution of 
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slavery “ as it exists” in the United States, includ- 
ing the coast-wise and internal slave-trade, is in- 
trinsically unjust and wicked. It will not be 
denied that American slavery “ as it exists,” in- 
cluding the American slave-trade, is the prolific 
parent of hideous vices, such as oppression, cruelty, 
thievishness, lying, Sabbath-breaking, fornication, 
adultery, incest, the extinction of natural affection, 
not to speak of murder, self-mutilation, and sui- 
cide. We do by no means imply that all mas- 
ters or all slaves are guilty of all these vices, or 
of any of them. What we say is, It will not be 
denied that all these vices result from the institu- 
tion of American slavery, including the American 
slave-trade, as naturally, and in a sense inevitably, 
as other well-known vices result from the ordin- 
ary use of intoxicating drinks. It will not be 
denied (while the Southern Aid Society is in the 
field at the North, and no Northern Aid Society 
at the South) that the institution of slavery, “ as 
it is,” is an obstacle in the way of the Gospel, and 
the slave-trade a hindrance to the conversion of 
sinners. It will not be denied that Christianity, 
in its progress to complete and universal domin- 
ion, must sooner or later put an end to the slave- 
trade, and bring to pass the abolition of that in- 
stitution which makes one man the chattel of 
another. We do not mean to say that absolutely 
nobody can be found to deny any of these things. 
The New-York Herald, no doubt, is impudent 
enough to deny some of them. Some Southern 
theologians and ecclesiastical bodies, perhaps, are 
far enough gone in the great apostasy to deny 
them all. What we mean is that nobody with 
whom we have to do in this discussion, wi!l deny 
what we have propounded as undeniable. If we 
are mistaken on this point, we desire to be cor- 
rected. If any officer at the Tract House, or any 
member of the Executive Committee, believes that 
it is neither unjust nor wicked to enslave the in- 
nocent and make merchandise of them; if, among 
those who control the Society, there is one who 
believes, or thinks he believes, that there is no in- 
justice towards man, and no wickedness before 
God, in the institution which seizes upon three 
millions of human beings, native to our American 
soil, and many of them allied in lineage to the 
dominant class; robs them of their right to their 
own labor; makes all that they can do or earn 
the property of others; and merges all their 
human relations, to parents, to children, to bro- 
thers and sisters, to wife or husband, and to their 
native soil, in the one relation of the chattel to its 
owner—we call on that person to declare his 
If there is one whe believes that the 
system which allows a master to inflict torture on 
his servant at discretion, (forbidding only murder 
and mutilation,) which cuts off from three mil- 
lions of people almost all the natural and ordinary 
motives to industry, to forethought, to honesty, 
and to domestic purity and fidelity, and which 


opinion. 


exposes for sale to the highest bidder in the open 
market not only the thews and sinews of manly 
strength, but the attractiveness of womanly beau- 
ty, is not by the sure laws of human depravity, a 
perpetual fountain of vice—we challenge him tu 
show himself. If there is one who believes that 
the system which makes popular ignorance a 
great public interest to be guarded by law, and 
which ordains by statute that the teaching of the 
alphabet shall be an iniquity to be punished by 
the judge, does not obstruct the progress and in- 
fluence of the Gospel, nor hinder the conversion 
of sinners—we have a right, and the public has 
a right, to know it, and to know who he is. 
If there is one who believes that because it is 
just to deprive criminals of their liberty and put 
them to hard labor without wages; and because, 
Lefure Christianity in its progress had” modified 
the law of nations, it was deemed right to make 
slaves of prisoners taken in a lawful war; there- 
fore this American slavery “as it exists,” with the 
interests of the slave-trade controling the govern- 
ment of the Union, will continue, “as it exists,” 
when the progress of Christianity shall have 
brought the new heavens and the new earth—if 
there is such a Christian in the management or 
administration of the American Tract Society— 
let us know it. 

II. We are often reminded that slavery is a polit- 
ical institution, and that such a body as the Amer- 
ican Tract Society ought not to meddle, directly 
or indirectly, with political questions. But who 
will tell us that if questions of personal justice, 
questions of public and private morality, ques- 
tions of Christian duty in every form and 
bearing, happen to be involved with ques- 
tions of legislation and government, a society 
for the publication and diffusion of Christian 
truth must therefore be utterly silent in regard to 
them! Those who conduct the affairs of the 
Tract Society are certainly precluded from taking 
this position. Is not the Temperance question, 
so called, even as it was originally presented in 
Dr. Beecher’s Six Sermons, a political question # 
Did not the Temperance Reformation begin, in 
the hands of Dr. Hewit, with an avowed purpose 
to change the legislation of the whole country ? 
At this moment, after the lapse of five-and-twenty 
years, there is no better Maine Law tract than 
seecher on Intemperance, published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. When the Society went into 
the crusade against the commerce in intoxicating 
drinks, there was probably a larger amount of 
capital, directly or indirectly invested in that 
department of our manufactures and commerce, 
than is even now invested in slave property, and 
a larger number of persons directly or indirectly 
interested, pecuniarily, in its prosperity and per- 
manence, than are now interested personally, in 
the prosperity and permanence of the institution 
of slavery. 

ILL. It is often said that the Tract Society is 
pledged to pursue, with all singleness of purpose, 
the conversion and salvation of sinners. But is 
this any reason for maintaining a persistent silence 
on all questions relating to slavery, and for ignor- 
ing even the existence of so barbarous and wicked 
an institution incorporated with our Christian 
civilization in this nineteenth century? Why 
has the Society published tracts on the wicked- 
ness of dancing, and never a tract on the wicked- 
ness of the slave-trade? Is not the latter as 
nearly related to the great end of saving souls as 
the former? Why so many tracts against mod- 
erate drinking? Is there not as much hope of 
conversion and salvation for a temperate drinker 


as for a negro-trader / 
°*e- -— 
Tur Bistz wm Iraty.—A Committee of Christians 
exists in Rome, denominated by themselves the “ Ro- 
man Committee for the Publication of the Bible.” The 
Committee consists of seven persons, five residing in 
Rome, and two for the present, in the kingdom of 
Piedmont. A great desire for the Scriptures is felt in 
some parts of ltaly. 
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Ovr readers will remember an article against the 
teaching of slaves,which was recently transferred to 
our columns from The Southern Presbyterian, of 
Charleston, 8.C. When thatarticle appeared, it was 
our intention to follow it by showing what censures 
it had received from otber religious journals at 
the South. We can hardly regret the delay 
which has been caused by a pressure of other 
matters, inasmuch as it has given us time for the 
following letter to reach us before resuming the 
subject : 

Orrice or Tur Sovurmexn ParsnyTERian, 
} Cuan.eston, 8. C., 15th Jan’y, 1855. 
“To tug PostwHer on Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

“Dear Sin:—In your issue of 11th inst., you 
have copied an article which appeared some months 
ago in the Southern Presbyterian, with reference 
to the duty of teaching our slaves to read. The arti- 
cle was published in the Presbyterian in the absence 
of the Editor, and without his knowledge or appro- 
abtion. It does not express his views, nor those as he 
believes, of Southern Christians generally. Soon 
after his return to his post, the Editor took occasion 
to publish the article which you will find enclosed, 
and which you are requested to cepy, at least so 
much of it as relates to the immediate question of 
forbidding the slaves to be taught toread. This 
request, it seems to me, you will deem reasonable, 
and that you may not do any injustice, directly or 
indirectly, to a cotemporary journal, will not refuse 
a compliance with it. 

“Very respectfully, 
J. L. Kirkpatricx, 
“Ed. of South’n Presbterian.” 


The entire article forwarded by Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick, (from the Southern Presbyterian, of Nov. 
30,) is too long for insertion in this place without 
excluding some other materials which we have 
collected, and which are equally important to the 
object which our courteous and respected corres- 
pondent has in view. “So much of it as relates 
to the immediate question” will be inserted 
below. 

The commencement of the discussion in which 
the Southern Presbyterian has participated, was 
an “Address delivered before the Abbeville Bible 
Society, at its anniversary, July, 1854, by Robert 
A. Fair, Esq., Abbeville, 8. C.” The entire ad- 
dress is not in our possession, but we have large 
extracts from it, sufficient to show the scope and 
argument of the whole. We submit a few pas- 
sages to the attention of our readers. 


“Upon an occasion, then, like the present, the 
anniversary of a society, the object of which is the 
distribution of the Bible—the free circulation of the 
Word of God, and the dissemination of the benign 
principles of the Christian religion, it might not be 
altogether out of place, or unprofitable, to inquire 
if this anxiety for the spiritual welfare of others, 
in the bosoms of Christians belonging to the South- 
ern portion of this great confederacy, prompts 
them to an impartial inculcation of these benign 
principles upon all ranks—to inquire if we distribute 
the bread of life alike to all classes, giving to each 
its portion in due season. 

“An unbiased consideration of the facts neces- 
sary to be noticed with a view to solution of the 
inquiry just mooted, will conduct us, we fear, 
to the painful conclusion, Jhat there is amongst us 
a class to which, in the administration of the Word, 
we are parsimonious—to which our allowance in 
holy things is too scanty for the maintenance of 
vigorous spiritual life, and upon which thousands are 
perishing; in brief, that there is amongst us a class 
of people in whose bosems.lives the immortal prin 
ciple, towards which, in religious matters, we are 
derelict in duty. Doubtless our allusion is under- 
stocd—we mean our slave population. 

“Of the several particulars whcrein consists this 
dereliction, we will specify but cnc—‘he discussion 
of which will be as much, we feel, as your patience 
will bear. 

““We are wanting in our duty to our slaves in 
this, as a very essential particular—that we do not 
teach them to read the Scriptures of Eterna) Truth. 
It is to this point, upon this occasion, that we would 
ask your attention. 

“We object, toto cwlo, to the legislation of this 
or of any other State, where such may exist, the ef- 
fect of which is to exclude the slave from the light 
of the Bible, as reflected from its own pages, and 
to clog the free circulation of the Word of God 
with fines, imprisonments, and stripes. We object 
to all such legislation, wherever fuund, as enacts 
that slaves shall not be taught to read.” 

The orator states, at some length and with 
great fairness, the argument commonly given in 
defense of the laws which prohibit the teaching 
of slaves to read. We need not repeat it; nor 
can we make room for the whcle of his reply. 
It will be enough to show by some specimens tho 
spirit of it: 

“It is strange that when the question is as to 
placing the Bible in the bands of the slave, we are 
inclined to ascribe to its teachings a reverse influ- 
ence to that usually claimed for them. We argue 
as though the Bible, in the hands of the slave, 
would metamorphose him into a demon, a blood- 
thirsty insurrectionist, a midnight assassin, Not so 
when the question is as to placing the Bible in the 
hands of the Chinaman, the Hindoo, or the inhab- 
itant of the Isles of the Sea. Then we are loud and 
long in praise of its power upon the humian heart—- 
to melt it, to humble it, to subdue it, and to dis- 
gorge it of everything that is fierce, angry, turbu- 
lent, rebellious, or that is at all hostile to the peace- 
fal sway of Immanuei’s sceptre. It is passing strange 
that when the question is as to placing the Bible in 
the hands of the slave, we reverse our opinions as 
to the importance of an ability to read the Word, 
and argue the ample sufficiency of oral Scriptural 
instruction for all the essential purposes of salva- 
tion. Not, so when the question is as to placing it 
in the hands of the heathen. Then we argue the 
perfect impotency of oral instruction, aside from an 
ability to read the Scriptures, and call loudly for the 
school-house and the printing-press, even at the 
cost of immense expenditures. But to me, the 
strangest thing of all is the fact that the wery same 
Christians, followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
who invoke the prayers of the Church ang of Chris- 
tendom for men and means to put the Bible into 
the hands of the idolator, should invoke legislation, 
and use the strong arm of the law to wrest it from 
their own slaves, members of their own families, 
nurses of their own children.” 


Mr. Fair insists that the Bible recognizes the 
relation of master and slave, aud affords an am- 
ple defense of slavery, and that therefore slaves 
will learn from it lessons of obedience and con- 
tentment, and not lessons of insurrection and 
slaughter. He meets the objection that if the 
slave can read he will read other things which 
might do him harm, and suggests that if there 
is a danger in this direction it should be warded 
off in some other method. He adverts to the plea 
that the slave, though unable to read for himself, 
may become acquainted with saving truth by re- 
flected light, and says: 

“ We admit the possibility of the slave's salvation 
with the lights now before him. Wego further, and 
admit that many of them are saved by the use of 
the instrumentalities now enjoyed. But are we pre- 
pared to say that many more of them would not be 
saved by means of reading of the Word? This is 
the question for our consideration, and a grave one 
itis. Are we satisfied that the spiritual interests of 
not a single individual of our slave population would 
be promoted by means of reading the Bible? If we 
are not, is it not a fearful responsibility we have as- 
sumed? We should see to it that we stand not in 
the way of the salvation of souls—yea, of even one 
soul,” 

These are specimens of an address by a Jayman 
before a Bible Society in South-Carolina. Per- 
haps we may find time to show our readers more 
of it atsome future day. Such were the views 
against which the article in the Southern Presby- 
terian was written, The editor of that journal 


SHALL SLAVES BE TAUGHT TO READ? | did not, indeed, disown expressly and formally ( impudence, and reckless assertion.” At “ 
At the 


J what had been put forth by his temporary sub- 
stitute, but in a leading article of two columns on 
the “Instruction of the colored people,” chiefly 
occupied with an account of what is doing by the 
Methodists in South-Carolina, he introduced the 
following paragraph : 

“That the position of the slaves is the most 
favorable to the inculcation of religious truth, or to 
the development of piety we do not pretend—that, 
onthe part of some owners and managers, there is an 
indifference to their spiritual welfare, and even a 
prejudice against the designs and labors of Christian 
ministers for their good, we well know; that the 
laws which forbid the teaching of slaves to read, 
though not framed in any spirit of unkindness to 
them, operate to the injury of their highest spiritual 
advancement, we are persuaded ; as we are also, t*at 
the same laws are not required by any exigency in 
the condition of the country. Yet with all these 
disadvantages, God has opened before us a wide and 
effectual door of usefulness amongst our slaves, and 
He shows more and more clearly every year that 
the harvest is ripe for him who would gather sheaves 
for Christ.” 

Nothing at the South is more hopeful than to 
see religious men growing courageous enough to 
take a position openly against those laws. (Great 
joy would it give us to announce that religious 
people in the Southern States are unanimous on 
that point. We do not remember that our ven- 
erable contemporary at Richmond has opened his 
battery against the law as it stands in Virginia, 
When the Rev. C. H. ltead shall preach and pub- 
lish a sermon in Richmond against the law under 
which Mrs. Douglass was convicted and impris- 
oned, we hope he will send us a copy. Is there 
less freedom for Christian editors and preachers in 
Virginia thar. in South Carolina ? 

The Due West Telescope is a South Carolina 


Church. It has repeatedly adverted in terms of 
severe repudiation to the offensive artiele in the 
Southern Presbyterian. The following para- 
graph, from its latest notice of the subject, is a 
specimen : 


“The writer in the Southern Presbyterian, who 
80 boldly took exception to the sentiments of Mr. 
Fair’s address, so frequently alluded to in our 
columns, has been severely rasped by a number of 
his brethren South as well as North. Indeed we 
suspect that it was on account of his opposition to 
the commen opinion of Presbyterians, on the pro- 
priety of teaching slaves to read the Bible, that he 
became suddenly tired of his place in the editorial 
chair, and resigned, leaving the senior editor, Dr. 


the subject, to manage the Southern Presbyterian 
as might suit his own taste. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Carter, the author of the article alluded to, and 
who was at the time, acting editor, saw fit shortly 
aftr its insertion, to withdraw from his post as 
assistant editor.” 


The Presbyterian Witness, at Knoxville, Tenn., 


School Presbyterian Church, south of the dividing 
line between the free States and the slave-holding 
States. 
tiun, “ 


That journal has entered into the ques- 


Shall our slaves be taught tu read?” It 


says: 


“The Southern Presbyterian, of Charleston, 
thinks not. 
they may read other books; and then they may 
rebel; and then our wives and children may fall 
victims to their vengeance. 

“Tt is to be regretted that such views as these 
have been expressed in the South at all, but espe- 
cially it is to be regretted that they have appeared 
in a Presbyterian newspaper. 

“There is not a solitary argument that may be 
properly urged in favor of teaching the white man to 
read, that may not just as properly be urged in favor 
of teaching the black man. Has one a soul that 
shall never die? So has the other. Tas one sus- 
ceptibilities of improvement, mentally, socially, 
morally? So has the o.her. Is one bound by the 
laws of God to improve the talents he has received 
from the Creator’s hand? So isthe other. Is one 
embraced in the command, “ Search the Scrip- 
tures?” So isthe other. Unless we may lawfully 
degrade the slave to the condition of a beast, we are 
just as much bound to teach him to read the Bible, 
as to teach any other class of our population. 





The argument for those prohibitory laws, as the 
Witness shows, impties the admission that slavery 
is possible only because of the ignorance of the 
enslaved, and “that the negroes, if they were 
educated, would see that they have rights which 
they now kaow nothing of, and would throw off 
the yoke which they iguorantly wear.” It then 
adds ; 

“This is a very strange admission for an advocate 
of slavery. If it be true that the system rests 
merely upon the ignorance of the slaves, then one of 
two things must be true, viz: Thatit is a monstrous 
system of violence and outrage, or that it is right 
'to keep men in ignorance to answer our own ends, 
Which of these positions dees the Southern Presby- 
terian take? One or the other of them, it appears 
to us, it musttake. The first will lead it to Chicago, 
by the under-ground railroad; the other, to Rome,” 

We will only add our own opinion—which per- 
haps will not be worth much in South-Carolina— 
that nothing short of an act providing directly 
and definitively for the abolition of slavery, would 
contribute so much te the safety, peace, prosper- 
ity, and happiness of the Southern States, as an 
act providing schools for the education of all 
slaves, and imposing heavy penalties on every 
master whose young slaves, after the lapse of a 
reasonable time, shall be found unable to read tne 


Bible. 


——? e+ -_-_ 
THE TRIBUNE ON TURKISH AFFAIRS. 


Our exposure of the Russian tendencies of cer- 
tain American journals, proves to have been well 
timed. It has brought the Tribune to define its 
position, and to reveal the animus which had led 
it, we now think unconsciously, into sympathy 
with Despotism. We have never shared the ap- 
prehensions of many as to the dangerous tenden- 
cies of that journal. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the Evening Post, it is decidedly the ablest of 
our daily secular newspapers. When on the side 
of principle, its advocacy is so earnest, its logic so 
strong, its rhetoric so good, that it carries convic- 
tion to opponents and gives courage to friends. 
And when it mistakes a crotchet for a principle, 
this same earnestness produces an aberration so 
intense that the intelligent reader needs no cau- 
tion against its influence. Its logic gives place to 
coarse denunciation ; its rhetoric becomes turgid ; 
it betakes itself to Latin; it affects profundity ; it 
grows oracular; it swells with conceit; and at 
last flats down into incoherency. We have 
never apprehended any permanent evil to society 
from this idiosyncrasy, without which the 7’ribune 
would cease to be the Tribune, and the argument 
for a thorough mental discipline to give even ge- 
nius a balance, would lose much of its force. 

We quietly intimated that we had about as 
much faith in “a Russian tariff” as a sovereign 
remedy fur the ills of Turkey and the present 
“ distress of nations,” as in the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Hereupon the Tribune 
exhumes from some dictionary of quotations the 
old Latin proverb, ne sutor ultra crepidam, and 
bravely denounces our “ presumptuous and flippant 
style,” our “ignorant degmatism,” our “ absurdity, 
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Kirkpatrick, who entertained different opinions on | 


is the only journal in the interest of the New- | 


If they are taught to read the Bible, | 
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time it discourses learnedly of Mezzofanti» 
“ polyglotic knowledge,” showing its contem _ 
the proverb by mistaking a Sophomoric . “ 
classical diction, Having long been satiss 
the harmlessness of our neighbor's idioay ner 
enjoy it none the less when it turns its Whole 
ley of turgid invective against ourselves, Den 
ciations of opinions because @ “ clergyman”). 
pens to utter them, is quite as cheap a sy) atin 
for argument in the columns of the Tribun, By 
in those of the Journal of Commerce and * 
Express ; except that the Tribune liaibates 
neighbors, at the slight additional cost of , ; 
ency, Dismissing this, therefore, we cal} gy, 
tion to two facts illustrative of {he Tribune's 
thod of regenerating Turkey, 

It argues that “British Free Trade” jas | 
the destruction of Turkey, and that nothing 
of “a Russian tariff” can renovate that o. iDtry 
Mr. Richard Cobden, the great advocate of « p, 
ish Free Trade,” argued in Parliament that } « 
for the interest of England that Russia 4), 
possess Constantinople, because the Russian * 
is worth vastly more to England than th; _ ' 
of Turkey. 


tomer.” 


a” " 
) 
eq of 


aSY y, 


“ 


“ Russia,” said he, “is our best , 

We presume that Mr. Cobden y, \ 
| stands something of the working of the «, bee 
of which he is the distinguished advocate: 4 


that system derives any such support as the 7 











bune pretends from the present state of ‘Tyres 
he would be foremost in the opposition t. Ry 
But Mr. Cobden desires the int; 
| tion of Russian policy into Turkey, for ay 
| just the opposite of that for which the 7, 
| advocates it; and both ignore the ut 


| aggre ssion, 





social, and political questions at issue in t 
through their devotion to “opposite theoris 

| trade. The representative of “theorizing cotto: 
' spinners” and of “British Free Trade,” stars 
side by side with the representative of theor zing 
Protectionists, for the humiliation of 
under the. Russian yoke. 

But “the regeneration of Turkey” is to | 
fected by “ protective duties.” “There coul] be 
no event 8o beneficial to ths inhabitants of Ty 
key as the enactment of the Russian tariff a: ‘ly: 
law of the land.” And how would this } 
Turkey? According to the Tribune, “ give Tu: 
key such a tariff, and skilled workmen » 


| once flock thither from every nation itl Eur [ 
| d i 





i 


the result would be “the immediate immigrat 
} 
of great numbers of German, Belgian, Fre: 
and English artizans, led by men of enterpr 


renerateos 


and capital.” Turkey is to be r 
by being denationalized.  Forcig 
and hordes of emigrants from Eo 
j and Germany, are to be lured to her soil t 
sess licr mines, to monopolize her industrial 
sources, to control her commerce, and thus t 
| generate her people! Already we see in this 
| country the evil effects of alluring foreign labor 
/compete with American industry at our ow: 
doors ; driving out the daughters of New-England 
farmers and mechanics from the factories of Lowe 
and Manchester by the cheaper labor of English 
and [rish operatives. We are strong enough, per 
| haps, to bear this ruinous policy; but its only 
| effect in Turkey would be to make the Turk 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to foreiy 
capitalists, manufacturers, and laborers. Better 
give them the benefits of the “Immaculate Cor 
ception.” 

What is really wanting in Turkey, is such secu 
rity in the tenure of property, and such “ protec 
tion” of persons and property, as a wise and good 
government, safe from foreign aggression and the 
constant fears and burdens of war, would give 4: 
a guarantee to capital and industry among its owr 
subjects. Mining enterprises have failed in 1 


| key chiefly because, being a monopoly of the g 


ernment, they are leased to speculators on unfa 
vorable terms, or are conducted by official plu: 
derers and the vicious system of forced and ill-ps 


labor. The same system weighs upon th 


The extortivas 
of the r 
cripple the energies of the people. The merchan 
system of the Turkish empire is in bett:; 
Trading establishments and exchanges of cara 
vans are kept up throughout the empire; and 
the honor of the Turk in his business engag 
ments, is beyond a question. What the Turks 
need is not taxation and restriction under th 
name of encouragement, but freedom with the 
security of a good government. 

We are glad that the Tribune disowns avy 
positive sympathy with Russia. 
lately discovered that even “ protection” will not 
make fine wool grow in this climate, and now 
admits that “Free Trade will no doubt be a fa 
ture of the Millenial state of society,” we at 
willing to indulge its harmless idiosyncrasy 
“ Protection” in order thereto. 

+o 
CASE OF MR. BOOTH.—SUFFERING Fuh 
FREEDOM. 


cultural resources of the country. 


consequent upon the “ farming” 


And since it ba 


Tux cause of freedom again demands its mar 
tyrs. Suffering for the rights of man, for the d 
fense of liberty, is not yet a tradition of the past. 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” We 
are called upon to grapple with the slave power, 
not only in the debates of Congress, not only npod 
the prairies of Kanzas, invaded by the bowie-kuif 
bandits of Missouri, but in our own streets ant 
homes, in our own persons or the persons of 
friends, 

The jury in the case of Mr. S. M. Booth, «! 
Milwaukie, charged with aiding and abetting the 
escape of a fugitive in that city, have brouglit 0 
a verdict of guilty. But in that very verdict, * 
portion of them stultify themselves by recording 
a formal vindication of the act, for which they 
send him to the penitentiary! ‘Their resolution 
is in these words : 


“Resolved, That while we feel ourselves bound by 
a solemn oath to perform a most painful duty, '" 
declaring the defendant guilty of the above charg® 
and thus making him liable to the penalties 0! § 
most cruel and odious law, yet, at the same time, 
in so doing, we declare that be performed @ 7% 
noble, benevolent, and humane act, and we thus Tt 
cord our condemnation of the Fugitive Slave L4¥, 
and earnestly commend him to the clemency of the 
Court.” 


“A MOST NOBLE, BENEVOLENT, AND -HhMA‘® 
act ;” for which, under “a most cruel and odio 
law,” we find him guilty! Yet we « earnest!) 
commend him to the clemency of the Court ;” and 
beseech Justice itself, to deal very lenient!) with 
a man who has performed an act of transcendent 
benevolence and humanity ; an act which evr Is 
his name among the “noble” of the land. The 
Court exercises its clemency by sending Mr. Booth 
tothe penitentiary. The panderers to the sav? 
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IRWIV—FOOT—In Mich., Jan. 1 . V. A. 
Barnes, Mr, Robert Irwin, to iss Jane N. ean hg 


CAMPBELL—NEELY— In Brootlyn, Mich., Jan. 18, by 





power exult over this as a triumph of their cause. 
Rays the Milwaukie News : 


“We rejoice at this verdict, not because this de- 
ar | fendant is made to suffer, but because it is calcu- 


ton Square, every Thursday evening until April, at 
which important papers will be read by able writers 
and travelers, followed by conversational discussions 
on the topics introduced. Open to the public—in- 





CARLISLE SEMINA 


(Male and Female.) 
REV. JAMES DOUGLASS, A. M., PRINGIPAL. 





Monpay, Jan. 29. 
Ong aoop Desp.—The Speaker laid before the 
House the resolution of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 


asking for an expedition to be sent to the Arctic seas 


the Czar has most graciously —— backed down, having 
consented to the “four points” of guarantee, proposed 
by the Allied Powers long ago, as their ultimatum. He 


has heretofore repeatedly declared his decided unwill- ae 
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lated to teach men a fact which they have been too 
rone to forget, that we live under a government of 
w, that our institutions of freedom rest upon the 
observance of law, that the rampant spirit of mob 


law shall not be tolerated with impunity in the free 


State of Wisconsin, that the doctrine of a higher 


law to justify a disregard of the allegiance which 
every citizen owes to his country, 15 & false doctrine, 
and that he who attempts to put it into practical 
operation is taking @ straight road and a short one 
to the penitentiary. 

Peter and John took the same “short road to 
the penitentiary,” saying openly, “ whether it is 
right for us to obey God rather than man, judge 
ye” Volycarp took the same “straight road” to 
the arena, refusing to deny his Christianity 
command of Cesar. John Bunyan 
found the same “short road to the peniten- 
tiary,’ by refusing to sell his conscience. The 
Puritans of England, the Huguenots of France, 
marched straight to the prison, the gallows, and 
the stake, by putting “into practical operation ” 
this same “doctrine of a higher law.” Yet the 
men who build their sepulchres, now persecute 
those who walk in their steps, and scoff at the 
law of God. The Journal of Commerce adds 
profanity to its malice, in these words : - 


at the 


“Nor so Funny, Arrer ALL,—The Scripture maxim 
that the way of transgressors is hard, has not been 
repealed. ‘The transgressors of the laws of the land 
are beginning to find this out, even those who felt 
surest of impunity.” 

This terrible atheism of our land must provoke 
As _ believers 
in God, and in the doctrine of retribution, we 
tremble in our inmost souls at the impiety which 
in the press and in the Sgnate chamber, scoffs at 
his authority, and tramples his law under the foot 
f any and every human enactment. 

We believe there is yet piety enough in our 
land to react against this atheism. But Christ- 
ians must be in earnest if they would save the 
land from the utter curse of God. They must 
be earnest in prayer; they must be earnest in 
reproof; they must be earnest in action. They 
must be ready to suffer for the right, as well as 
to pray. We long ago foretold a baptism of fire 


the righteous judgments of God. 


new phrase. 
Austrian Government that the Czar accepts not only 
the four points of guarantee, but also the interpretation 
given to them by the three powers—England, France, and 
Austria. 
will continue during the progress of negotiations. 


mind throughout Europe. 
raise the quotations of consols 2 per cent. 
notorious bad faith of the Emperor threw on the 
whole a doubtful character, which it will be seen a 
later dispatch appears to have confirmed. 


eluding and welcoming the ladies—at 8 o'clock. 





Tycer’s Essay on Prayer ror Cotteces. — We are 


pleased to learn that this ‘admirable work is appreci- 
ated in the highest degree by intelligent Christian men, 
into whose hands it has already fallen. Three bene- 
volent gentlemen, we understand, have furnished the 
means for placing a copy in the haads of every stu- 
dent now connected with Amherst College. One hun- 
dred copies have been ordered from Beloit College, 
one hundred from Illinois College, and thirty each 
from Wabash College and Lane Theological Seminary 
for distribution among students. It ought to be in 
the hands of every student in the United States, 
whether in Colleges or Academies, and in the hands of 
pastors, and of praying men and women every where, 
It is published for the Society by M. W. Dodd, of this 
city, at the low rate of $30 per hundred copies. B. 


ee oe 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 





Tue U. S Mail-steamer Pacific, from Liverpool on 


the afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 13, arrived at this port 
on Thursday morning last. 


The Eastern question has entered into an entirely 
Prince Gorchakoff has announeed to the 


But as no armistice is agreed to, hostilities 


The garrison are constructing a bridge of boats, 


which will counect the city of Sevastopol with the 
forts on the nerth side. 


Sardinia has joined the Western alliance. The con- 


duct of Prussia and of the Germanic States ie still 
equivocal 


This intelligence has much exercised the public 
Its immediate effect was to 
But the 


With the improved hopes of peace, the Liverpool 


cotton market advanced, again fell off, and once more 
rallied, closing finally at $d. advance on the current 
qualities of American; sales of the week, 64,270 bales, 
including 6,770 on speculation, and 5,180 for export. 


Breadstuffs had been depressed, but closed more 


firmly, although the business was little more than re- 
tail Weetern Canal Flour, 40sa41s; Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, 43s 6sa44s 6d; Ohio, 448a45a. White 
Wheat variously quoted 11s 6dal2s 6d; red, 103 6da 


and of blood, as a possible experience of the 


Church of Christ in this very land, 


The gre: 


lls 6d. 

6da448; white 44sa45s. ; 

‘t}] Money is unchanged; Bullion is again largely ex 
ported. 


Mixed Indian Corn 428a42s 6d; yellow, 433 


in search of Dr. Kane's party. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Chandler, the House took up the 
Senate’s resolution authorising the Secretary of the 
Navy to send a steamer and tender to the relief and 
rescue of Dr. Kane. 

He briefly explained that the men of the expedition 
are in danger of starvation, as their provisions will 
not extend half way through the coming summer, and 
owing to Smith’s Sound not being open, they can not 
return. Resolution paseed. 


———————_ + -—- & > 


General Actos, 


FROM CALIFORNTA. 





Tuz steamship George Law, Lieut. Jas. P. MeKin- 
stry, U.S. N.. commander, arrived at this port on the 
morning of 25th. She brings the California mails of 
Jan. 1, $1,269,997 in treasure on freight, and 206 pas 
sengers. 

In the passenger-list we find the names of Col. Inge, 
of San Francisco, Major Donaldson and Capt. Anger, 
of the army, Lieut. Maury, of the navy, and Capt. J. 
H. Houghton, late of whaling-ship Memnon, of Nan- 
tucket, destroyed by fire in the harbor of Paita, on the 
13th of November last. 

We have comparatively little of general and inter- 
esting intelligence to record since the sailing of the 
steamer of the 23d. The weather continues dry, mild, 
and exceedingly pleasant, with no prospect of rain. 
As a consequence, business is dull, and money ex- 
tremely scarce in city and country. The miners are 
either idle or laboring without returns; the country 
traders are unable to collect money, and, of course, un- 
able to pay the @ty merchants ; and the latter, in turn, 
are pressed to meét their obligations; but there is no 
reason to doubt the coming of sufficient rains for the 
farmers, though it may be late coming. 

The projected scheme of an overland mail and im- 
migrant rvad has attraeted public attention to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The long-agitated question of the location of the 
Capital of California has been at last settled by the 
Supreme Court, and Sacramento is declared to be the 
legal as well as the political Capital.—Alta Californi- 
an, Jan. 1. 

Cuartorrr, N. C., Jan 25. 

Rev. Cyrus Johnson, D.D., of this town, died very 
suddenly of apoplexy, this morning, in an omnibus, 
whilst going to the railroad depot. He was on his 
way to Fort Mille, for the purpose of marrying a gen- 
tlemen and lady this evening. He was the second 
clergyman who had been engaged to perform the cere- 
mony. Kev. A. S. Watts, who had been engaged for 
the same purpose, died on the day conlitel aud was 
buried yesterday. Dr. Johnson will be buried to- 
morrow. 


Troy axp Greenrietd Raitroap.—The contract for 
the completion of the Troy and Greenfield railroad, 
including the Hoosick tunnel, was concluded at Boston 
on the 27th instant. E. W. Serrell & Co, are the con- 
tractors, and the terms of the contract are such as to 
ineure the two million dollars loan to the company by 


ingoess to take a step so “ ignominous and humiliating.” 
There is now some evidence that he is coming to his 
senses, and if he can be sure of that one “ point,” we 
think the rest will take care of themselves. 

Another steamer arrived on Thursday last from As- 
pinwall, with one weeks’ later intelligence from Cali- 
fornia, and a million and a quarter in gold. Nearly 
all of this amount has gone into the Banks, but tvo 
late in the week to effect materially the usual state- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding we have now more gold than ever 
before in our banks, some of the annimals in Wall 
street, in view of the late small exports, mostly in 
foreign coin, think we ought again to “ strengthen our- 
selves.” We hope they will make haste to do so, for 
we have seen weakness long enough in that quarter. 
The public will be very much benefitted thereby. 

Money is increasing in abundance daily. The late 
high rates paid by borrowers, namely, one to two per 
cent, per month, had the effect to attract a large 
amount of capital hither from all parts of the country. 
The supply is now greater than the demand. 

Prime endorsed paper, at short dates, passes quick, 
at 8 to 10 per cent. Single names, in good eredit, go 
at 10 to 12. The notg brokers appear to be thronged 
with buyers, and, it is said, are doing more buainess 
than ever before. 

Business generally is reviving in all departments of 
trade. The importers of dry goods are now showing 
their samples and making moderate sales. Some large 
auction sales have taken place, and others are adver- 
tised. No rush of business, however, is anticipated 
this spring, in any quarter. What is done will proba- 
bly be well done. 

Some writer in the Ezpress does not like our senti- 
ments in regard to Wall street stock operations. Very 
likely not, if engaged in that business. While attempt- 
ing to enlighten the public on that subject, and par- 
ticularly Zhe Independent, we would suggest as the 
theme of his next communication the morality of sell- 
ing stocks for future delivery which the party does 
not own, never expects to own, and which he has no 
means to buy or pay for, unless he should happen to 
make money by some Aocus poeus operation. If it is 
wrong to bet on elections, perhaps the same writer can 
inform us whether it is right or wrong to bet that the 
price of “Erie” on the first of March next will be 
above or below 50. There are some other questions 
that may very properly be put when the above are 
answered. 

The statement we believe is true that the “ whole 
system of Wall street stock operation is rotten to the 
very core.” There are doubtless transactions at the 
Board of Brokers which are right and proper. It 
would be strange if such was not the case. But asa 


same, Mr. James I. Cam; to Miss 
24th inst., by Rev. William 


COLTON—BUCK—At Petedsiphin 
Suddards, Charles B. Colton, of lyn, N. Y., to Lacretia 8., 
daughter of Chauncey Buck, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
ROG ERS—MORGAN—In Stockbridge, Vt., Jan. 24, by Rev. T. 
S. Hubbard, Mr. J. B. Rogers, of the firm of J. B. Rogers & €o., 
to Miss M. Elizabeth, daughter of the late Hon. Justice Morgan. 
WIL8ON—MILLAR—At Salem, Oregon, on the 20th Nov., 
by Rev. S. @. Irvine, Joseph Gardiner Wilson, to Flizabeth, daugh- 
tor of the late Rev. J. P. Millar, formerly of New-York. 
LEERET—WEBBER—At Paria, N. Y., on the 25th inst., by Rev. 


S. M. Campbell, Mr. Joseph Leeret, of Fyracuse, and Miss Ruth A. 
Webber, of Paris. 





DIED. 

CHAMBERLIN—In Amesbury, Mass., Jan. 26, Henry Beals, 
only child of George and Olive Chamberlin, aged 2 years, 4 months 
and 20 dayas, 
WOODRUFF—At Brooklyn, 20th inst 
Woodroff, aged 82 years. 

WATERBURY—At Elizabethtown, N. J., Jan. 25, Rev. John H 
Waterbury, aged 52 years. : ; ° 
CRAMPTON—In Brooklyn, on Tuesda 
contumption, Alonzo W., son of Henry 
years and 11 months. 
In the death of this young brother was manifested the calm re- 
signation which the Christian alone exhibits when “ passing the 
valley and shadow of death.” He bore his sickness with childlike 
meekne+s and Christian fortitude; and, although he leaves a large 
circle of relatives and friends to weep at his departure, yet ther 
loss will be his gain, for he sleeps in Jesus. 

Oh! “blessed sleep, 
: Frem which none ever wakes to weep!” 

Christ's promises were precious to his soul, and he died in the 
triumphs of faith. 
His funeral sermon will be preached by Rev. Samuel D. Cochran, 
at the Elm Place Congregational Church, (near Fulton avenue,) 
— at half-past 10 A.M., on next Sabbath morning, the 4th 

stant. N. 


GORTON—Io Whitinsville, Mass , Jan. 26, Sarah A., wife of 
Leander Gorton, aged 32. 
RIPLEY—In Brooklyn, on Monday, Jan. 29, John Trumbull, 
only ton of Daniel C. and Sarah B. Ripley, aged 8 years. 
CiTY MORTALITY. 
Weekly Report of Deaths in the City and County of New-York, 
from the 20th day of Jan. to the 27:h day of Jan., 1855. 
Men, 79; Women, §6; Boys, 131; Girls, J41; Total, 437. 
Adults, 165; Children, 272; Males, 210; Females, 227 ; Qulored 
Persons, 12. 
Among the diseases are the following : 


-» Mrs. Sarah Parsons 


y P.M., the 234 ult., of 
E. Crampton, aged 19 





eae 5; Dropsy in the head.......... 13 
ER ern 13| Erysipeias................ > 
CRETE. ccccscccse ive aioe 0: Fever, typhus............... 8 
Consumption.......... eaves Se TR oo cccccccecces 30 
Convuisions.......... - .--. 53,Heart, disease of............ 5 
Congestion of the lungs... .,.  9,luflam. of lungs............. 35 

” ” brain ..... 13,;Killed or murdered ......... 0 
Croup eee . 13 Marasmus......0-..... 000. 16 
anictemedwtnsie <emne 11)Premature birth............. 2 
Delirium tremens............ Se re | 
SIN 6 o.00a0ecds-vsnenedss 10; Suicide ..... 2 
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IN PRESS, 
And will be Pablished February Sth, 1855. 
THE BATTLES OF THE CRIMEA, 
INCLUDING 
A COMPLETE HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR 
From the Commencement to the Prcaent Time. 

GIVING A GRAPHIC PICTUPK OF THB GREAT DRAMA OF WAR! 
{ts Bloody Encounters, Thrilling Incidents, Hair-breadth Escapes ! 
Fierce Enthusiasm, Individual Daring! Personal Anecdotes ! 
The most interesting and exciting work of the times. 
he work will contain a Map of Sevastopol. 22 by 11 inches, giv- 
ing a view of the city, its fortifications, batteries, etc., and the po- 


sitions of the contending forces, drawn by an artist who has been 
on the ground, 


Also, a most superb Map of the Danubian Provinces, Russia, 


HIS INSTITUTION Is R MMENDEDTO THE 


pa: of the public, in the confidence that in the schol- 
arehip of to Preteeneee the thoroughness of Took the effici- 
= discipline, and the quality of ite board, it will be found 
— superior to most other Boarding-schools in the State. 
our a “i washing, fuel, lights, and rooms entirely (urnished ; 
,» $2. 


The next term will commence on the 22d day of Feb., 1585. O 
the 2ist, Professora will be oe S., 
Albeny, Globe Hotel, 8 in attendance at the Delevan House, 


r - 
charge of students, yracuse, and Bagg’s Hotel, Utica, to take 


—" are carried from Palatine Bridge to Carlisle free of 


For further information direct to the Principal. 
8, P. SHIBLEY, President, 
822-323 


Gro. Brown, Secretary 


a 100,000 CALLS 
| AV E BeEE MADE FOR A WORK ON ROMAN. 
ism in the Uni States J s 

ye ted States, We are now ready tos upply the 
THE ARCHBISHOP; or, Rowanism mw Tue Unsrrep States, is 
a truthf..l narrative of the plans, doings and desigas of the Catholic 
parly in the United States, headed by their most eminent teach- 
ers. The author commences his revelations with the year 1843, 
and brings you step by step to the presenttime He exposes the 
secret workings of the whole communion throughout the U, S., the 
secret reasons for attempting the exclusion of the Bib'e from the 
public schools, the division of the school fund, the silencing of 
certain of the pub ic press, the stopping of free thinking among 
the masses, etc , etc., etc. In short, we have no hesitation in gay- 
ing that it is jast 

THE BOOK FOR 

THE TIMES AND 

THE PEOPLE, AND WILL SELL 

THE BEST AND BE READ 

’ THE MOST OF ANY BUUK 

ever published on the subject. 

The work is a 12mo, of 408 pages, splendidly embellished with 
numerous striking engravings, neatly bound in embossed cloth. 
Price $1. HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 
323° 115 and 117 Nassau street, N. Y. 

~~ 





__, Reader, do you want a good book? 
] UY “THE NEWSBOY!” THE TIMES ARE 
bard. Money isscarce. But you must have some food fer 

the mind, ag well 3s the body. If, therefure, you can afford but 
one Book at present GET THE BEST, 
Able critics say the present century has not produced a Book su- 
ptrior to THE NEWSBOY,. 
It is the GREAT NOVEL OF TIE SEASON, and is doing much 
good for the class whose cause it pleads, F : 
The New-York Daily Advertiser says: 
‘“* The Newsboy will outlive the century that produced it,” 
The Yates County Whig says: 
“The Newsboy is the best book for the young — the best book for 
the middle-aged —the best book for the old—the best book for all 
—because it arouses the best motives of the human heart.” 

The New-York Daily Times says: 
“The Newsboy isa good book. Its moral is wholesome, [ts 
lesson is good,” 
The Vermont Gazette says: 
“Its heroes and heroines arc drawn in 80 true and life-ilke 
colors, that they seize at once and forever on our memories.” 

The Philadelphia Scturday Mail says: 
“It has all the merits of the Lamplighter, and is, from the frst 
page to the last, intense'y interesting,” 

he New-York Tribune says: 

“The tone of the narrative in its moral bearings {s pure and 
excellent.” 
The Piilade!phia American Courier says 
“ It is so full of brilliant and origiaal illustrations, as actually to 
dazzle and confound the judgment.” 

The New-York Home Journal says 
“We would commend it for the practical, earnest Christlan 
spirit in which its lessons are inculcated.” 
The New-York Journal of Commerce says 
“ It has a freshness, and a variety and interest, rarely to be found 
in sny local domestic drama of the present cay.” 

The Chicago Tribune says : 
** It is a book to read more than once; to think over, ¢o dream 
over, to lay to your heart.” 
The Providence Journal says: 
‘Appealing, as it does, to the finest sensibilities of our nature, 
it will do good, and should be widely read."’ 
The New-York Christian Intelligencer says: 
“here is much more truth than fiction in this powerfully drawn 
narrative.” 
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te immigration t wing. eC 5 ties showed littie change. oreicners. —The startling sta ements made the | sentiments. e shall say more on the subject proba- | in this country or in Europe, und no pains or expenses have been eee avesian Cestioes says: a 
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ee “Son : A practical demonstration of the sympathy of ing propose changes in the Cabinet. The Duke oi looking ovly to the number of votes that they ean 1e foreign exchange-market has again advanced in The facts in the History have been derived from EBye-witnesses 
en of enterprise owe : Newcastle, it was said, had tendered his resiguation, , 7 

Christians with the cause of freedom and human- S 


and Participants in the Memorable Battles that have signalized * This powerfully-written novel ts creating @ matked sene® 
the War now pending, as one of the most terrible and portentous — Roston Bee s 
in the world’s history. Price 75 cents. “ it i , plat — wy hy d ye L” 
Published by G. C. WELLS, Books and Stationery, ae eS eegapas ane YR SEO, 

140 Nassau-st.. New-York. The Troy Budget says: ; 
AGENTS Wanrep—To sell the Battles of the Crimea, in ail parts he are involuntarily rem'aded of the 
of the United States and the Canades. of Dickens. 
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consequence of the improved condition of money af- 
fairs. The rate for best Bankers bills is 9} to 94. 

The last weekly statement of the city banks shows 
additional specie strength. 


a ; “ obtuin, never informed themselves in regard to the 
_ = Teoma ng Memes eo with Earl | statistics of alien pauperism and crime in this country. 
a sees ” se ain ne I a and others, ! The Southern men begin to look upon this current of 
to ascertain the conditions on which they would accept | immigration with deep solicitude for the safety of their 
office under the present head of the Government. | «. \culiar institution.”— Wash. Corr. of Com, Ady 
Lord Palmerston and Sir James Graham are talked of | ! : Ser 41a”. 


at once be made in connection with this case. 
Let the fine of one thousand dollars, imposed 
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] industrial re- ? : ’ ‘ I . _The Lords of the Admiralty have at length commu- | g Missionary in China, and the religious preceptor of aoe. settee —-_ Circulation. . . .€6,639,323 FORTIETH THOUSAND NOW READY, | The Cincinnati Christian Herald says: 
e and thus to ra dollar. We have already thirty dollars volun-| nicated to the mercantile body the determination of Speci¢e....... 16,697,260 
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| Tae ping- Wang, the chief of the patriotic revolutionary Deposita 70,136,618 |, YHE continued favor which the public have shown to “ We are tempted to class The Newspoy with auch creations a3 
teered for this purpose, in one dollar subscriptions. | the governments of England and France to extend the | 
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Se gab to act. Let our sympathy for the slave and our sented with a public address from the Liverpool and Sracet-Sweerine Macatves.—Judging from the tone The business of the banks is inereasing, and the | PHLLIPS, SAMPS''N & CO., Publishers. The Newsboy is elegantly got up with illuctrations, and makes 
labor of English * es : American Chambers of Commerce. of an article in the Philadelphia North American, . } : . As oll the beak J.C. DERBY, New York. — a large 1.mo, of 530 pages, $1 25. 
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ae ee We regret to hear that Martin's celebrated picture | Portion of the police force was seer eg Fe WOODWORTH'’S YOUTH'S without it it is not genuine. , 
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ie o* F sopal journal published in Boston, alluding to “ bik : | which of the liquor de slera kept their places OPEN. | the seventeenth discourse before the Young Men's Association of zine inthe Union, Send for a specimen of it, if you are not | over 12 years, and had the principal supervision of the business, 
ee ; bi b “The religious France.—On the 9th Napoleen reviewed the de- | They had orders to make no exceptions, but to report | the South Dutch Church, ra avenue, corner Twenty-first strect, | acquainted with it. The editor is giving a chance to his subscrib- | #2 no exertion w Il be spared to secure the satisfaction and inter- 
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from this port on Tuesday last, in Brig Falmouth, Tne steamship America, from Boston on the 3d inst. | have no lack of territory, or laborera, = = oo ~ $$$ omnes -—————— | liberally educated, a proficient in several departments of science, — soaehanss ie cneee al aeaatiean Oneh Save been ace 
Capt. Hatch, for Sierra Leone. The party consists of | had arrived out, and her advices had imparted a more | ments are made in season, the results, with the bless- Rev. James Hoyt, late of Stamford, Ct, having ac- i pk Qe pt fn customed 10 contemplate them.” —Puritan Recorder, 
1s j ac ; J.C L Tefft and wife, (late Miss Saxton,) and buoyant tone to the Liverpool Cotton-market, and ing of Providence, will be all that could reasonably aie Gusily af eee konto cuneate and possessd of a plessant home—with a view to marriage—is Fy rae INSPIR ATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
, - a¢ i ar- d ou ’ * 4 - . abt OC . 2 9 Wes . ‘ > . w Seve . \. ~. 
epg age ip to egos a ‘esi prices closed on the 19th at a slight advance over the |). desired. Not to exert ourselves at euch an auspi- | addrese nim at the latter place. soa aeate of amen e member of the Presbyterian or a Congrega.’| _ ‘His fame, as a divine, will chiefly rest upon the distinguished 
nan. for the de- Mra Barton, who are returning to the missionary | rates current at the sailing of the Pacific. : 2 vin inthe) ——$<$—<—$<—— <n me | wy ne 6 ee ee id active babite, | Service which he rendered w the cause of Christianity, by his tri- 
field; and Miss Woolsey, Miss Winters, and MissSusan| The sales of the week amounted to 56,000 bales, | cous moment to reduce our forelg Rev. M. S. Hurron, will deliver the eighth discourse | tole! Daurens vid accustomed to move in Fefined eociety. ’ | umphant vindication of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
on of the past. : ‘oi issi Mesera. Milligan, Evans & Lempriere quote New-Orlé- | would hardly be excusable. We therefore call upon | before the Young Peop'e’s Association of the Reformed Durch | W¢{! Summits io Wn td disposed to form an ac- | {n this great undertaking, he encountered and defvaled some of 
Teall, who are going to join the mission. > ee A p i . : Church in 2tst street, near 6th ave., on Sabbath evening next, : ; [ ber person, education, position and cir- | the most learned and accomplished of the age; and not in this 
bene” We k Th panied by Mesers William J. Shuey ans middling at 5 5 16d, the Press, generally, to urge attention to this subject. quaintance, descriptive of bec person, e + pos’ ; 
: 1ey are accom 8, J.8 " 
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David K. Flickinger, and David C. Kumler, of the 
“United Brethren in Christ,” from Dayton, Ohio. 
Theee brethren have been deputed to visit the Kau- 
Mendi mission, to be absent a year, with a view to as- 
certain, by personal inquiry and observation, whether 
the field is a desirable one for this denomination to 
commence its firet foreign mission. If their report be 
favorable, it is expected that they will retura to Africa 
with their families, and either be associated with the 
maiesionaries of the A. M. A., or form an independent 
mission, as may be mutually agreed upon. The origin, 
doctrine, constitution and discipline of the United 
Brethren in Christ, are set forth in a manual published 
at the Society’s press at Dayton, 1854. They are evan- 
gelical in doctrine, progressive in practice, and rapidly 
imoreasing in number and inflaence. On the subject 
of Stavery they agree with the A. M. A. 

The missionaries assembled st the house of the 
Treasurer, a few evenings since, with the officers of 
the A. M. A. and their families, for conference and 
prayer, and they have left these shores a happy band 
of disciples, to engage in the great work of evangel- 
tzing Africa, May they be remembered at the throne 
of grace by all the friends of the Redeemer who hear 
of their embarkation, and may the Great Head of the 
Chureh smile upon them and the enterprise in which 
they are engaged. 

Although the receipts for the present fiecal year 
are equal to the receipts of the last year during the 
same months, the friends of the A. M. A. are reminded 
that increased expenditures will require enlarged re- 
seiptea. T. 
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GeogaaraicaL.—The American Geographical and 
Statistical Society has taken a new step in the line of 
progressive energy. It is holding public meetings at 


The advicesfrom Manchester denote no improvement 
in that market. 

The previously reported decline in the breadstuff 
markets had been overcome, and at the close, on Fri- 
day, four showed an advance of 6d. over the rates 
current on the 13th. 

Wheat was firm, but not active at two pence per 
bushel above the prices advised per Pacific. 

Indian corn had also slightly improved during the 
week, and closed at an advance of six pence per quar- 
ter. 

Congols closed at 91 7-8. 

The war news is entirely unimportant. Nothing of 
a decisive character had occurred before Sevastopol, 
and the state of affairs was wholly unchanged. — 

Negotiations are still in progress, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known respecting them. 


a 
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CONGRESS. 








Representatives, on Saturday, by a vote of 110 to 76. 


Commerce, writes of the session: 
“ Wasurvaton, Saturday, Jan. 27. 


“The results of the session are nothing so far. 


reluctantly, 


the Bill. 





ita commodious apartment in the University, Washing- 


towards it yet.” i 


Tue French Spoliation Bill passed the House of 
The Washington correspondent of the Journal of 


“Eight weeks of the session are gone. There re- 
main five more, but in these, there will be but twenty- 
one working days for appropriation and general busi- 
ness. Out of the thirty-five days remaining of the 
session, five must be taken for Sundays, five for resolu- 
tion days, and four for special orders. There are but 
twenty-one days for the chief business of the a 

e 
U. 8. Judiciary Reform Bill is abandoned, though very 
by the Senate, and for the reason that the 
conflicting opinions and interests of the lawyers of the 
body would not allow them to agree upon any system. 

“The Pacific Railroad Bill is hkely aleo to come to 
nothing, through diszentient views as to the details of 


“As to the Tariff, the revision and reduction of 
which is so much pressed by the Administration, the 
Committee of Ways and Means have intended to bring 
forward their Bill. They have made no movement 


The United States could almost feed the world, if they 
should try, and when the attention of more than one- 
half of the earth's population is diverted from tilling 
the ground to “ fight and devour each other” in war, 
let us, in peace, “do with our might what our hands 
find to do,”—to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
provide for the destitute and oppressed, wherever 
there is need. By thvs doing we shall commend our- 
selves to the favor of both God and man, and most 
directly promote our rapid temporal prosperity. We 
shall then soon cancel our indebtedness both at home 
and abroad, and be, as a nation, what we profess to be, 
really independent. 

Never, we think, was it more plainly indicated by 
Providence, that thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
who have heretofore ignored agricultural pursuits 9s 
a means of support, should now, with a better judg. 
ment, change their course. Let such earn their bread 
from the soil, with the sweat of their brow, and the 
bitter ery will not so often be heard of poverty, dis- 
trese, and starvation. New-York city alone could pro- 
bably spare fifty thousand ‘men who are now able to 
obtain but a meagre support, and only live from hand 
to mouth. Many, very many, and perbaps a majority 


which to buy land, they ehould go nevertheless, 
and labor for others until they have the means to help 


nominal price by every body, (except the poor slave,) 


for either idleness or poverty. 





of these, are now vainly seeking employment. Let 
such, therefere, make haste, with early epring, to 
go into the country. If they have no money with 


themselves. With millions of acres to be had at a 
there is no excuse, in most cases, where there is health, 

The last steamer from Europe brought us more 
pacific news, and it has had a favorable influence in 


Wall street. A “‘conference” has been held by ell the 
fighting partice abroad, and the reported result is that 


Feb. 4, at Tj o'clock. All young people are invited. Seats free. 


Svunpar-scuoo, Teacarrs,—The fifth and last lecture 
of Frederick A, Packard, Esq., to the Sabbath-school Teach: rs of 
New-York, will be given in the Reformed Dutch Church, 5th ave. 
and 2ist street, on Friday evening next at 73¢ o'clock. 

Subject, ‘: Toe external economy of the Sunday-sehoo!l, embrac- 
ing those duties of teachers and pupils which Le without the 
school-room,”’ 


Tue Treasurer of the Children’s Aid Society acknow- 
ledges the following receipts from Dec. Sth to Dec. 28th : 

R. D., per F. Hall, $10; femily collection in Dr Smith’s chureh, 
$3; Mrs. Huldah Coe, $5; E.S. Robinson, per H. M. Ripley, gl; 
Dect. Smith's family collection, $2; W. Rodman, West Farins, 
Su cts.; C. M. F., $1; two tadies ia Dr. Muhlenberg’s church, $50; 
Mrs. J.S., North Hansonville, 50cts. ; Javenile Benevolent Associa- 
tion of Congregational Church, Kepasha, Wis., $6; H. F. Spauld- 
ing. $5; W. H. Lee, $10; Mrs. J. Buce Smith, $15; troma friend 
in the couvtry,5; J. B. Young, per Miss Griffin, $10; a friend, 
33; G. G. Spencer, Brooklyn, for News Boys, $25; Ditto, ditto, 
general purposes, $25 ; G. 1°. Jones, $15; W. E, Webb, $2 05; cash, 
$20; a sister in the Congregational Charch in Pierrepont, $1 ; 
from a friend to pay for report, 2 cts ; Mr. Hirchfield, for News 
boys, $25; a friend for a poor boy, $5; Charles H. Pask, $40; 
W. M. Caldwell, $10; a friend, $20; a friend to oLildren, $2; 
Mrs C. C. Strong, $10; for the Children’s Christmas Feast, $5; 
a little girl’s pennies, $2 31; a friend, $8; Mr. Leonard, @2 ; Chas, 
E. Norton. $4 5; Mis, Mary Hone, $t 50; Mise Annie Hone, $1 
50; a triend, $1; 8. C. M., €5; a mite from M. B. A. $1, C. M. 
Gibson; $5; A. P. Halsey, $5; a frie d, $5; T. Allen, $2; Francis 
Mary Allen, $2; Sherman, $2; Mrs. Coury, for Deanis, $2; Mrs. 
Zimerman, $10; Mrs. Geo. Hull Sandisfield , $5 ; Mrs. Beekman, 
#1; B. F. Evringtor, $5; oash by mail, $3; M. Livingston for 
Dean's $5; Ditto for use of schools, $20; H. G.J., $3; East Wind- 
sor Hill Sabbath-echoo! and Juvenile Missiovary Assuc ation, $21 
33; children,'$z; Pine street, $! ; Simeon Aaron, yearly subscrip- 
tion, $1; S. &. Caldwell $5; W. Seymour & Co., $10; x friend in 
China. for general uses. $20 ; Ditto ditto for News Boys, $10, M s. 
R, $5; to help make a merry Christmas, $5; Minnie North, $5; 
E. Newbury, Brouklyn, Ct, $1°; two Englishmen as a Christmas 
Present, $10. Total amount, $ 34 44 





Hottoway’'s Orstwest.—Profeseor Holloway had the 
honor of being presented to the Emperor of Russia in 1883, and 
obtained permissivn for the sale of this extraordinary vintment in 
Russia, in consequencs of its great efficacy in a!l skin diseases. It 
will cure 8g t-rheum end Scrotula when ail other means fail, Sold 
by all druguists at 25 cvnts, 623g ceuts, and $1, per pot, and at 
the manufacturies, No. 80 Maideniase, New-York, acd No. 244 
Strand, Loudon. 822 


MARRIED. 
FOULD3—GRAY—In Brooklyn, N. Y., by Rev. F. E. M. Bach- 
eler, Mr. Andrew Foulds and Miss Isabella A. Gray. 
HOWE—HOWE-—In Harvard, Mass., 17th inst.. by Rev. M. 
Dodge, Geo. Marshall Howe, M. D., to Miss Harriet M., daughter 
of the late Rev James Howe, of Pepperell, Mass, 








cumstances in life, addressed A. H. 8., Box 722, Post office, Syca- 
cuse, N. Y., will receive respectful aitention. 322. 323* 


BIBLES! BIBLES!! 
NTANFORD & SWORDS, 637 BROADWAY, BE- 
bh) tween Bieecker and Houston streets, offer for sale a large 
and splendid assortment o! Oxford and London Bibles, at very re- 
duced prices, The varietios are very ex'@isive, embracing all the 
editions published by the @xford, London and td n»urgh presses, 
in various styles of binding. Family, Pulpit and Pocket Bibles ; 
the prices vary from 50 cents to $50. 322-324 


UDSON RIVER RAILROAD —ON AND AFTER 
Monday, Jan 29, 1855, the traina will leave Chamber street 
as follows: For Albany and Troy, Express Train, T A.™., connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains, Mail Train, 9 A.M. 
Through Way Train, 12M. Express Train, 4:45 P.M. Accommo- 
dation Train at6 P.M. For Poughteepsie—Way Freight and Pas- 
senger Train, 1 P.M. For Peekskill, 7:15 A.M., 3:4 und 5:30 P.M. 
For Tarrytown, at8 P.M. The Tarrytown, Peexekill and Pough- 
keepsie Trains stop ai all the Way Stations. | assengers taken at 
Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 14th, and 3ist streets. Leave Al- 
bany for New-York.—Express Trains, 4:45 A.M, and 4:45 P.M, 
Way Trains, 8 AM, 11 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. 
Same Trains leave Troy 15 minutes earlier thin Albany. 
8-2-8730 M. 8. SYKES, Jr., Bupr. 


ICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON, 
Have published, 

MARY M. CHASE AND HER WRITINGS. Hewry Fow rer, 
Editor. Containing Lettera, Poems and Life. The letters are 
models of epistolary sty!e in their outspoken integrity, wianiog 
ubreserve conversational grace, and investment of the every-day 
experiences of Home with the true color aud expression which 

ictures warm vitality, while pos-esting the heppy combination of 
Puthos and Humor, which tru y represent real life. Mary Chase 
was remark«ble not only for ier letiers and attrective poetry, but 
ulso for bridiancy of conversation, Jove of nature, aud her beauti- 
ful Christian life, aud for rare uvion in her character of the prac- 
tieal and executive with the poetical and sensitive. The women 
of the country should know her through this volume. 

J. M. FAIRUHILD & Co., 
$22-323F. No. 140 Fulton st., New. York. 


DIBLIOTHECA SACRA, ANB AMERICAN BIBLL- 
cal Repository, vol. 12, commences with the January No., 

1845, 

Terms, 23 per annum in ady anen, o enaeen fame. 

822-325 : 


Andover, Maes. 
EAL LIFE-SIZE—THE REAL LIFE-SIZE PHO- 
tographs, made really on canvas, end fiaished iu oil, are 
thuse by ROOT, No. 363 Kroadway, corner of Franklin street 
Call and see them, #nd observe that they are not taken on paper 
and pasted on the cavvas. Persons ba ing ordinary Daxurrreo- 
types can have them reproduced life sise, Every style of picture 

taken in apy kind of weather. 82z-32is* 





country only, but in England, Scotland, and America, and 
throughout the whole of Christendom bes been due homage ren- 
dered to genius and success with which he demonstrated that 
‘every word ot God is pure,’ and that every page of revelation is 
radiant with divine majesty and giory.”—Banner of Ulster. 

Price, +5 cenis. 

V. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, and other 
Treaties, containing the ** Letter to Buon»parte” on the most im- 
portant of ai) subjects 

“There is a tendency, especia'ly among the younger class of 
clergymen, to resurt to metuphysical commonp!aces in orcer to 
evade the difficulties which unbelievers urge against the doctrine 
of Atonement. ‘We are glad to see a wind like Carson's brush- 
ing these a vay, and takiog his stand upon the bold and clear idea 
of the purchase of salvation by the biood of Christ, which iics at the 
very foundation of the theology of the Apostolic episile.”—N. Y. 
Recorder. 

Vi. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES This 
volume comprises an examination of the principles of Biblical 
Interpretation of Erne-ti, Ammon, Stuart, etc,, a treatise on the 
Fgures of Speech, and a treatise on the right and duty of every 
man to read the Scriptures. 

This volume will be found an unusual specimen of controversial 
Writing, unioiding in the clearest language the true principles of 
interpretation, while Ammon, Stuart, Eraesti, etc,, are very #0 
verely handled. 

OPINIONS CONCERNING CARSON AND HIS WRITINGS: 

“ One whose ekill io the refiaements of criticlem, the subtleties 
of metaphysics und the philosophy of language, was such as 
leave bim but few competitors.”—Memoirs of the Haldanes. 

“A man of profuund knowledge and critical discernment.”— 
Preface to Haldane on Romans . o 

© One of the first Biblicai crites of the nineteesth century."— 
Scotsman. 

“As a profound and accurate thinker, an able metapbysician 
a clear reasoner, a deep theologian, oa been can sland the 

ship.”"—Sevtish G . 
Boe eae any ‘Caron, one of the first Biblical critics of the 
age. The great und almost singaier excellencies of this most ex- 
traordiaary mun, are his clear philosophieal conceptions, and his 
fourless philusophical spirit, even the German exegetic«l writers 
are cniy scholars. The true critic is made up of the scholar and 
philosopher combined.”’— Christian Freemun. ; 

“ He bears a powerful pen, and bis works have produced quite 
a powertul impression in the religious worid.”—Olive Branch 

© He is no advocate of visionary theories, and when most pointed 
and even caustic, it is because, like an iospired writer, whom in 
mind he muc& resembles, he is ‘set for the defence of the Got 
pel’ "—Waichman & Refiector. 

“ One of the great men of the present age.”—Rel. Horald, | 

* An eminent ecuiolar and diviue.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A man of bold and strong thought.”—Congregational let. 

“The Jonathon Edwards of the nineteeth cenury.”—Orthodox 
Pr.sbyterian. 

More th: n 30,000 volumes of these extraordinary works hava 
been published in this country. At solow a price as they bear, 
they should be pessessed by every Christian. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and is sold separately. Por ale by all the book- 
rol ers. EDWARD H. FLETCHER, Publisher, 

320-223is 117 Nassau sirect, New-York. 
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WEEP NOT FOR HER. 


Weer not for her! Her was like'the sky, 
_ Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright, 
Like flowers that know not what it is to die, — 
Like long-linked shadeless months of polar light, 
Like music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While echo answers from the flowery brake, 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues, 
When human bosoms seemed the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews. 
Her summer prime waned not to days that freeze, 
Her wine of Fife was not run to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither, and her hopes grow dark. 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pase’d as ’t were on smiles, from earth to heaven: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! It was not hers to feel — 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
’Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down age’s vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither’d leaves from friendship’s tree 
And on earth’s wintry wold alone to be: 
Weep not for her! 


. Weep not for her! She is an angel now, - 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 
All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banished from her eyes ; 
Victorious over death, to her appears 
The vista’d joys of heaven’s eternal years: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! Her memor is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun's decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light, 
Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night : 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! There is no cause of woe, 

But rather nerve the spirit that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny path below, 

And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back. 
So, when a few fleet swerving years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at heaven’s gate—and lead thee on: 

Weep not for her! Morr. 


<-> — > + ——_- 


Family Reading. 


MAMMA’S STORY. 


“OQ, Mamma, do tell us a story,” exclaimed four 
or five little voices, as we were gathering around 
the cheerful fire-side, just at that twilight hour 
when books and work are laid aside. Taking the 
youngest—the “ petted-lamb of the household” —on 
her lap, and surrounded by the rest, with listening 
ears and sparkling eyes, she commenced the wished- 
for story. 

Elm-wood Hall stood in the center of a beautiful 
grove, which afforded a fine play-ground for about 
twenty boys, whose parents had committed them 
to the care of Mr. Woodbury, the teacher ard resi- 
dent of this lovely spot, who having two little boys 
of his own, and regarding it not only his duty but 
pleasure, to instruct them himself, at the solicitation 
of others opened a select family-school, admitting 
a certain number of boys, and educating them with 
his own. Early one morning as the boys were 
playing ball, they espied a carriage driving up the 
avenue, and as it neared them saw a pleasant-faced 
boy in company with a gentleman, who seemed quite 
as intent on observing them. They were met at 
the door by Mr. Woodbury, and to all appearance, 
warmly greeted. Such an arrival was enough to 
make little thoughts and tongues busy till they 
were summoned to the house by the ringing of the 
bell. On entering the school-room, they found their 
teacher already there, and by his side the little boy 
who had arrived only a few moments before, and 
whose sorrowful face, as he had just taken leave | 
of his dear father, his now only parent, made large 
demands upon the sympathy of that bright group 
of boys. 

Little William amused himself that first day by 
looking at pictures and making pencilings on his 
slate, occasionally looking round, and becoming ac- 
quainted with the faces of his new friends, and thus 
by degrees feeling more at home, and apparently 
forgetting his morning leave-taking. At the close 
of school, the teacher called Martyn, one of the older 
boys, and committed to his care and kind-keeping 
the new comer, until he should feel as much at ease 
as the rest of his play-fellows, and desired him to 
be with him as much as possible, as he had never | 
been away from home before. It was not difficult 
for Martyn to acquiesce in these requests, as he 
was one of those unselfish boys I wish it were not 
so seldom we meet with, who take more real enjoy- 
ment in making those around them happy and com- 
fortable than in thinking of their own ease and self. 
William was faithfully watched and cared for by his 
kind friend, who seldom left him, either in the 
house or grove, without his own company. You 
will not wonder Willie loved Martyn, for who but 
he told him a story every night, and heard the 
prayers and the hymns repeated which a mother’s 
lips taught him, and then after he had lain down to 
sleep give him the “good night” kiss! “Poor Wil- 
lie sometimes drew a long sigh, and tears would 
fill his eyes, for he could not banish from his mem- 
ory the loving mother who cared for him in this 
Same way, and although he sorrowed for her that 
was gone, he felt grateful that his Heavenly Father 
had given him such a friend in his room-mate. 
The love and attachment was not only on one side, 
for Martyn’s quick perception led him to appreciate 
such a truthful, generous little boy, and he could not 
but mourn with him in the loss of her who had 
been such a tender guide to his innocent years. 

When the summer term had about half expired, 
Willie one day left Martyn (who was busily prepar- 
ing his lessons for the ensuing day) for the play- 
ground. He had been absent but a short time 
when he entered with eyes red with weeping and 
sobbing, threw himself into the arms of Martyn, 
who was much surprised to see him in such grief. 
In a few moments he recovered sufficiently to tell 
his story—his troubles with Tommy Beers. It ap- 
pears that just beyond the farthest extremity of 
their play-ground there was a large orchard of fruit 
trees, and the ripe peaches had tempted some of 
the boys beyond their limits, and even to shake the 
trees and pocket the fruit. When Willie saw what 
they were engaged about, he turned his steps home- 
ward, not wishing to be in the company of those 
who were willing to take what did not belong to 
them. Before he had retraced his steps very far, 
he was overtaken by Tommy Beers, and not only 
beaten, but called “ Tale-bearer,” ‘‘ Coward,” and 
several other epithets very trying even for such a 
little boy to bear. In Martyn’s love and sympathy 
he soon forgot his sorrow, (for children’s grief, 
though very keen, is soon dissipated by a smile—a 
kind word.) 

“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When first the summer breeze goes by 
And shake the bush, the flower is dry.” 

Soon after you might have scen Martyn and Wil- 
lie playing ball, as if nothing had happened. By 
night Willie had forgotten this day’s experience— 
his first grief at school, and away from his once 
happy home, and likely would not have remem- 
bered it again, had not Mr. Woodbury the next 
morning, at the commencement of school, requested 
silence for a few moments, stating that he had just 
received a call from farmer Jones, whose orchard 
had b.e1 visited, and some of his choicest trees 
robbel o° fruit. Mr. W. could not believe any un- 


no one owned it. Wishing, however, to ascertain, 
if possible, he commenced questioning each boy, 
who replied in the negative, till he came to William, 
who, to his surprise, said, ‘I can not tell a lie, sir 
—I do know about this affair, although I took no 
fruit myself.” The remainder of the boys were 
then questioned—but nothing appeared to be known 
about this affair by any of them save Martyn, who 
had heard of it through William the day before. 
Mr. W. then called William to his desk and desired 
him to give a strict account of all he knew relative 
to this sad affair. At this, Willie burst in tears and 
replied, “Oh, Sir, I can not,I can not. I took none 
myself, and I am sure those who did, will never do 
so again; do forgive them.” The generosity of this 
dear little boy towards his companions moved the 
heart of Mr. W., and after a moment's thought he 
said he would let the matter rest till the guilty ones 
would have the magnanimity to come out and con- 
fess their wrong. At the close of the school Mar- 
tyn, at the solicitation of his teacher, gave him an 
account of the proceedings of the day previous, and 
oh, how noble William then appeared in his eyes— 
how much more in the eyes of Him who “seeth in 
secret.” 

Poor Willie had indeed a burden to bear! He 
could forgive his own injuries from Tom ; but to 
think that after stealing and ill-treating him, he 
could deny it all—this was too much! As he lay 
for some time busy with thoughts after going to 
bed, he finally called his dear Martyn and said, ‘ I 
have been thinking all day what a blessed thing it 
is to forgive one who injures us. This is the first 
time I ever had such a trial, but Ido not forget 
what my dear mother used to talk about so sweetly, 
‘Forgiving others as we hope to be forgiven.’” He 
soon fell asleep, and as Martyn stood gazing at that 
peaceful face, he well remembered those words of 
Jesus, “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Not many days passed before Willie was missed 
in his accustomed seat, and low whisperings might 
be heard from one to another, “ How is he; better 
or worse?” Every heart was sad and every coun- 
tenance was sorrowful as day after day brought 
tidings of increased illness, and when at last “No 
hope” was uttered by the physician, grief seemed 
to rest on every heart. If you could have entered 
that chamber of sickness and death, whom would you 
have seen bathing Willie’s fevered brow ? — who 
watched him by day and night?—and who, when 
reason for a moment dawned, might be seen praying 
that dying boy for forgiveness? Who, but the now 
penitent Tommy Beers! The lessons taught him 
by the example of that now angel boy, who was re- 
united to that mother who had taught him while 
here “To love and forgive,” were inwardly in- 
stamped upon his heart, as well as upon all those 
who composed that boyish group, When the fu- 
neral services were ended, and the coffin lid about 
to close forever in this world upon that lovely boy 





ere he was borne to his last resting-place, you might | 
have seen poor Tommy steal quietly up and enclose | 
a little flower in that waxen hand, the last gift of a| 
penitent and sorrowing heart! Auice Linpey. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE COTTAGE. 





Mrs, Duptey’s children look forward to Christmas 
with many anticipations of pleasure. They are, for 
several weeks before it comes, quite busy in prepar- 
ing for it. Their mother is the repository of their 
secrets, and assists them by her advice in making 
their arrangements. Many important deliberations 
take place about mats, pin-cushions, and book- 
marks, 

Eddie was quite anxious this winter, that his! 
father should take a trunk to New-York to bring | 
home the presents, He seemed to think Santa 
Claus would be unusually munificent, and that some | 
special accommodation must be offered him. 

As the day approached, the children often ex- 
pressed the wish that it was here. A few days was 
along time for them to wait. But time did not 
hasten. The hours were just sixty minutes, and 
the minutes just sixty seconds. The clock ticked on 
as usual. It was unmoved by all the excitement, 
and never, for an instant, quickened its pace. 

When Saturday came, their mother proposed that 
the presents should be distributed that evening. | 
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She did not like to have the children wish the Sab- | 
bath past, and on Monday morning there would be | 
but little time to make their Christmas arrangements | 
before the hour for church. She knew they would 
be quiet and happy if they had some new books to! 
read, and would be perfectly willing to lay aside | 
other gifts till Monday. 

Mary wished to decorate the parlor with ever- 
greens. Mrs. Dudley sent a man to get some for 
her. She and Willie arranged them in bunches and 
wreaths. Eddie helped all he could, and was as 
happy as any of them. In the afternoon their 
mother assisted them. She put the bunches made 
of the delicate, feathery hemlock and the dark 
glossy laurel, over the windows, and suspended the 
wreaths where the bay-window projected from the 
room. Small branches of Cedar, Arbor-Vitx, and 
Spruce were tastefully arranged in vases, relieved 
by the rich, green leaves of the Irish Ivy, and the 
bright, lively twigs of Box. 

The children wished for a Christmas tree, but the 
evergreens they had were all too small for that pur- 
pose. Mrs. Dudley suggested that the hat-stand 
might be substituted. They were delighted, and 
immediately busied themselves in adorning it with 
garlands. It proved quite ornamental, and the 
pegs served a very useful purpose. Mary arranged 
on some strips of white paper the words, “A merry 
Christmas.” The letters were made of the small 
leaves of the box, and were fastened on with Gum- 
arabic. These were placed amid the wreaths on 
the transformed hat-stand. 

When all these arrangements were completed to 
their satisfaction, they left the room. Mrs. Dudley 
remained sometime longer. When she left, the door 
was locked, and Santa Claus was sole occupant till 
after tea. 

Mr. Dudley returned from the city, where he had 
been spending the day, bringing some friends with 
him, They knocked at the parlor door, and Santa 
Claus admitted them for a few moments, but he 
quickly sent them to the dining-room, where the 
children were waiting. Tea was speedily despatched, 
and then all the family were summoned. The parlor 
door was unlocked. Santa Claus must have been 
very industrious to have taken so many presents 
out of his great bag, and displayed them so advan- 
tageously in so short atime. There were various 
toys, baskets and reticules suspended on the hat- 
stand. There was a nice little felt hat for one of 
Mary’s dolls, and a looking-gfass for the baby-house, 
and an embroidered cushion, which Willic’s indus- 
trious fingers had made for Minnie Dudley, as the 
doll is called—a far better employment for him, I 
think, than throwing it about and treating it rough- 
ly, as I have sometimes heard of boys doing. There 
were harmless miniature guns, and humming-tops, 
which reminded me by their music, of the great 
spinning-wheel that whirred away in my mother’s 
kitchen when I was achild. There were graces, 
and battle-doors, and jack-straws for the amusement 
of the children, when it was too cold or stormy to 
play out-doors. 

On a table was an array of slippers, which Mary 
and her mother had wrought for papa and the boys. 
There was merry capering when they were trans- 
ferred to the feet of their owners. I shall not tell 
you whether Mr. Dudley so far forgot his dignity, as 
to partake of the excitement, but I am quite sure 
he was much gratified by the present Mary had 


| them as teachers, for such they should be. 


_ the whole earth into verdure and beauty. 


‘ 


THE INDEPE 


made for him with her own hands, and that he 
kissed his thanks with great fondness. 

Most valuable of all to the little folks, and most 
gladly welcomed, were the books. How eagerly 
they looked them over. 

There was a present to Mrs. Dudley from her 
children, which I must not forget to tell you about. 
It was. plain gold pin, in which, neatly plaited, 
were six bunches of hair. One of them was dark, 
streaked with gray—the others were auburn, flaxen, 
and brown. She knew whence the treasures came 
to unite in that beautiful mosaic, and the tears were 
ready to start from her eyes as she received that 
precious token of family love. 

When I was a child, I heard little about Christ- 
mas. It came and went without my knowledge. 
But I enjoy its celebration very much now, and 
sympathize with children in the interest with which 
they regard it. I like to think they are treasuring 
up such cheerful memories to make their early home 
attractive to their age. 

The little Dudleys will always like to look back 
to this pleasant evening, and wherever they are, 
their hearts will warm more fondly on account of 


it to their father’s cottage nestled in the valley, and. 


they will be in less danger of forgetting the lessons 
of love and kindness they have learned there. 
Anna H. 
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SILENT TEACHERS. 





You know that sometimes in mid-winter there 
will come a warm, bright day, reminding you so 
strongly of autumn that you love to visit once 
more your favorite garden walks, and almost fancy 
that the flowers will come forth to greet you as they 
then did. It was on one of these days that I went 
out to see if the frame-work made to support my 
choice rose-bush had proved strong enough to falfill 
its duty. The wind had been playing strange 
pranks in our desolated garden; it had twisted and 
bent the vines and shrubs to suit its own wild fan- 
cies. But the guardian of my rose-bush had es- 
caped its power, and been faithful to its trust. I 
stood still a moment, for a thought came into my 
mind. A few months ago I had come to this very 
spot, and with feelings of admiration which words 
could never express, I had seen this now apparently- 
lifeless bush covered with bright, green leaves, and 
bearing the most exquisite roses. I had admired 
their delicate, perfect beauty until my heart went 
up in thankfulness to Him who made them. I 
thought if He gives us such beautiful things in this 
world, where we sin against him so often, what will 
Ile give us if we seek to be washed in the blood of 
his dear Son, and go to live with him forever where 
sin never comes. I had learned a lesson of the love 
of God from my rose-bush in summer, and now as 
I raised its seemingly dead stems, I thought of the 
power of God, 

If the wealth of the world had been mine, I could 
not, with it all, have purchased the smallest leaf or 
bud. If I had been mighty in strength like Sam- 
son, all of my strength would not have given life to 
my rose-bush. If I had possessed the wisdom and 
learning of King Solomon, still my wisdom would 
have been of no avail in moving the life-springs of 
that little bush. Not all the powers of earth com- 
bined, could clothe it in its own peculiar beauty. 
What could be done? Would it never again glad- 
den me with its flowery treasures? Oh, yes! I 
know that the power of God could bring it back to 
life, and clothe it in new beauty. He would send 
the warm breath of Spring, and the gentle showers. 
He would let the sunbeams do their silent work, and 
in my once more perfected treasure of unfolded 
buds, I should trace his love anew. Did you ever 


think of the power of God when you have seen 
your fayorite trees and shrubs standing leafless and 
apparently dead? 


we are inclined to think highly of ourselves, or be a 
little tasteful of our endeavors, let us think that 


| with our utmost efforts we could not make one 


spear of grass to grow—let us contrast our weak en- 
deavors with that Almighty power which clothes 
It is win- 
ter now, the leaves and flowers have done their 
work and gone to their rest; but folded up where 
no eye can see them, are the tiny leaves and flowers, 


| which will rejoice our hearts when summer comes 


again. They are shielded by the wisdom of God so 
carefully that the winds and storms may blow over 
them, but they can not hurt them, In his own 
good time he will remove the mantle of snow which 
now covers the earth. He will bid the sunbeams 
warm the cold ground, and send the life-blood of 
our trees and shrubs up into the branches—the 
folded buds will swell and burst their prison-doors, 
and we may welcome their fresh, beautiful offerings 
as continued expressions of our Heavenly Father's 
love. 

Flowers are choice companions when they only 
refresh our eyes, but when they speak to our hearts, 
they become doubly precious, The humblest weed 
that grows points us to God’s love and power. Let 
us learn to love these silent teachers, for they are 
ever with us. Children can learn the plain, beauti- 
ful lessons which they teach — our Father's love 
and power. They bid us love and serve him here, 
and point to that land where flowers immortal bloom. 
I bade adieu to my cherished rose-bush, but I car- 
ried its teachings away with me—teachings that the 
cold winds of earth I trust can not destroy; but 
when the winter of life passes away, I shall humbly 
hope that the warm, genial air of heayen may un- 
fold them to praise Him as I ought, W. 





UNCLE NORMAN. 

“Tat aint the kind of love I mean,” said Clar- 
ence, while he stood before me in a sort of debat- 
ing attitude, as if he had something of importance 
to communicate, which I stupidly refused to com- 
prehend; “it’s something different I want.” 

What can it be? You say Uncle Norman don’t 
love you, and yet you own he gives you money, 
lets you ride in his carriage, and invites you to spend 
your vacations at his house; what more could you 
ask ? 

“T don’t mean to ask for any thing, unless it 
comes of his own accord, only J know he docs not 
love me.” 

Why not, my son? 

“Because, mother, he never looks at me and 
smiles, as father does, or draws me up to him, or 
pulls me to stand between his knees, or kisses me, 
or any such thing; I'd rather have one good hug 
than all the money.” 

Dear Clarence! thou hast spoken the language of 
many a young, dependent heart. Money is very 
convenient at all times, hard or otherwise, but 
children learn to appreciate love long before money, 
because they earn it—earn it by their kind, winning 
manners and innocent trust, 

Ido not envy Uncle Norman; for he perceives 
nothing in a young child to love. He sees only 
walking jurniture-scratchers, china-breakers, ink- 
spillers, or general disturbers of the peace. 

He is cheerfully willing to feed and clothe them, 
and keep them in nurseries and boarding-schools 
till they are old enough to take care of themselves ; 
but “ petting children,” isa thing he can’t do. “It 
is not natural” to him. 

Well, he has my sympathy, for he is a vast 
loser. 

To return from perplexing business, tired of deal- 
ing with cold, unloving men, ready to pronounce 
the world a cheat, and friendship a delusion; and 


I wish you would look upon | 
When | 


NDENT. 


sinking into an arm-chair, sit looking bitterly into 
the fire; then to feel soft, little arms clinging round 
the neck, and warm kisses on the cheeks, and hear 
a well-known voice say, ‘Don’t feel bad, I love 
you.” Is it worth nothing? , 

Is it not a pleasure to listen to the pure, unhack- 
neyed views of childhood, and to have our hearts 
kept fresh by their constant assertion that love is 
rea), that life is joyous, and friends abundant; and 
to see their delight in innocent enjoyments, which 
our pampered, artificial life have rendered taste- 
less? 

As the breath of childhood is said to strengthen 
the constitution and prolong the life of the aged, 
so this communion with young hearts will keep off 
the evil spirits of misanthrophy and doubt, and 
brighten the rusty affections of the way-wise 
man. 

I fear Uncle Norman will smile sarcastically, and 
call this “‘woman’s talk.” Perhaps it is, but I 
should like to whisper a word in his ear: The im- 
pressions of childhood are lasting. The unchang- 
able love of a helpless child has brightened the 
closing days of many an old man’s life. The wheel 
of fortune is ever turning, and the troublesome boy 
of to-day, may be the influential, rich man of to- 
morrow. If in his boyhood you have coldly checked 
his advances, and thrown back the overflowing af- 
fections of his young heart to congeal within— 
look not for favor nor assistance, except as cold duty 
prompts. 

Little did Stephen Rush foresee the consequences 
of his conduct, when he owned a large house, and 
handsome grounds, and kept the village academy. 
Not a boy picked up an apple in his orchard, nor 
plucked a currant from his bushe§, nor received 
a shadow of indulgence from his stern, decided 
hand. 

One day, forgetting his usual self-command, he 
became particularly vexed with a boy of six years 
old—a compound of fun and frolic, who loved every 
thing and every body, and ought to have been at 
home playing with the kitten, instead of ‘under a 
schoolmaster.” The little fellow had “laughed out 
loud,” and for that crime the cowhide was vigorously 
applied to his shoulders, until lame and sick, he 
was helped home to his mother’s door, by the old- 
er boys. 

In the course of time the land resounded with 
the praises of a great lawyer and statesman, whose 
eloquence and learning electrified all who heard 
him. How Stephen Rush did long to receive the 
glory of being his “first school-master ;” but for 
reasons bist known to himself he was particularly 
silent on the subject. When his fine estate was 
taken from him by the folly of a spendthrift son, 
according so the advice of friends he applied to the 
most distinguished lawyer to plead his cause, hop- 
ing that the “‘cowhiding ” had faded from the great 
man’s memory, in the splendor of his present sit- 
uation. 

After a cold reception and calm listening, Mr. 

replied, “I could better identify myself with the 
interests of any man than my ‘first school-teacher,’” 
and thus dismissed him. 


pupils for his relief, the meager contributions told 
how strong were the impressions of boyhood. 


dued by Nature with unbounded power to love and 
remember, is worth still more. M. E. W. 
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Selections. 


CHRIST THE GREAT WANT OF HUMANITY. 





Mr. Rocers, in his admirable reply to Newman's 
cold criticism of the character of Christ from 
purely Humanitarian point of view, proceeds in the 


of Christ to the wants of humanity. 


| 


| And now, what after all, does all the carping 
criticism of this chapter amount to? I 
in itself, it absolutely vanishes, 
Christ here portrayed can not be the right interpre- 
tation of the history,—in the face of all those glo- 
| rious scenes with which the Evangelical narrative 
| abounds, but of which there is here an entire ob- 
\livion. But Humanity will not forget them; men | 
| still wonder at the “gracious words which proceed- | 
}ed out of Christ’s mouth,” and persist in saying, | 
“Never man spake like this man.” 

The brightness of the brightest names pales and | 
wanes before the radiance which shines from the 
person of Christ. The scenes at the tomb of Laz- 
| arus,at the gate of Nain, in the happy family at 
Bethamy, in the “ upper room,” where He instituted 
the beautiful feast which should forever consecrate 
His memory, and bequeathed to His disciples the 
legacy of His love; the scenes in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, on the summit of Calvary, and at the 
sepulchre; the sweet remembrance of the patience 
with which He bore wrong, the gentleness with 
which He rebuked it, and the love with which He 
forgave it; the thousand acts of ben'gn condescen- 
sion by which he well earned for Himself, from self- 
righteous pride and censorious hypocrisy, the name 
of the “friend of publicans and sinners” ;—these, 
and a hundred things more which crowd those con- 
cise memorials of love and sorrow with such pro- 
digality of beauty and of pathos, will still continue 
to charm and attract the soul of humanity, and on 
these the highest genius as well as the humblest 
mediocrity will love to dwell. These things lisping 
infancy loves to hear on its mother’s knee, and 
over them age, with its gray locks, bends in devout- 
est reverence. No; before the infidel can prevent 
the influence of these compositions, he must get 
rid of the Gospels themselves, or he must supplant 
them by jictions yet more wonderful! Ah! what 
bitter irony has involuntarily escaped me! But if 
the last be impossible, at least the Gospels must 
cease to exist before Infidelity can succeed. Yes, 
before infidels can prevent men from thinking as 
they ever have done of Christ, they must blot out 
the gentle words with which, in the presence of 
austere hypocrisy, the Savior welcomed that timid 
guilt that could only express its silent love’in an 
agony of tears; they must blot out the words ad- 
dressed to the dying penitent, who, softened by the 
— patience of the mighty sufferer, detected 
at last the monarch under the veil of sorrow, and 
cast an imploring glance to be ‘remembered by 
Him when He came into His kingdom ;”—they 
must blot out the scenes in which the demoniacs, 
or the maniacs, if the infidel will, for it does not 
help him—-sat listening at his feet, and “in their 
right mind” ;—they must blot out the remembrance 
of the tears which He shed at the grave of Lazarus, 
not surely for him whom He was about to raise, 
but in pure sympathy with the sorrows of human- 
ity, for the myriad myriads of desolate mourners, 
who could not, with Mary, fly to Him and say, 
“Lord, if Thou hadest been here, my mother— 
brother—sister—had not died!”—they must blot 
out the record of those miracles which charm us 
not only as the proofs of His mission and guaran- 
tees of the truth of His doctrine, but as they illus- 
trate the benevolence of His character, and are 
types of the spiritual cures His Gospel can yet per- 
form ;—they must blot out the scenes of the Sepul- 
chre, where love and veneration lingered, and saw 
what was never seen before, but shall henceforth be 
seen to the end of time,—the tomb itself irradiated 
with angelic forms, and bright with the presence of 
Him “ who brought life and immortality to light” ;— 
they must blot out the scene where deep and grate- 
ful love wept so passionately, ud found Him un- 
bidden at her side,—type of ten thousand times ten 
thousand, who have “sought the grave to weep 
there,” and found joy and consolation in Him, 
“whom, though un-:en, they loved” ;—they must 
blot out the discvurses in which He took leave of 
His disciples, the majestic accents of which have 
filled so many departing souls with patience and 
with triumph ;—they must blot out the yet sublimer 
words in which He declares Himself *‘ the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’—words which have led so 
many millions more to breathe out their spirits with 
child-like trust, and to believe, as the gate of death 
closed behind them, they would see Him who is in- 
vested with the “keys of the invisible world,” 
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thousand other such 


It is in vain to tell men it is an illusion. 


be inveterate, and will not be dissipa 


nor take away.” 
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other name than His. 


him to the Savior. 


Him who “was in all 


infirmities, though without sin.” 


Faith, 
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OWEN AS A PREACHER. 


ular estimate has fallen considerably below the truth 
We refer to the qualities of Owen as a preacher 


of the living voice. 


dience. 


an orator, and that while, like Addison, he had abun 


grudge. 


impassioned kind,—the dew, and not the tempest 


reached great success. 





him as “never at a loss for language, and better ex 


| pressing himself extempore than others with pre 


| meditation ;” and retaining this felicity of diction 
| and mastery of his thoughts “in the presence even | 
We have 
| already had occasion to quote Wood's representa- 
When poverty overtook him in his old age, and a! tion of Owen’s oratory, as “‘moving and winding the 
subscription- paper was circulated among his former | *fections of his auditory almost as he pleased ;” 

and a writer of great judgment and discrimination, | 
| who had often heard Owen preach, speaks of him 
, : : | as ‘so great an ornament to the pulpit, that for 
If “the good will of a dog is worth having,” matter, manner, and efficacy on the hearers, he re- 
perhaps that of a sensitive, affectionate child, en- | presented indeed an ambassador of the Most High, 
His person and de- 
| portment were so genteel and graceful, that rendered | 
| him when present as affecting, or more than his 
This advanced the 


of the highest persons in the nation.” 


a teacher of the oracles of God. 


| works and fame when absent. 
| luster of his internal excellencics, by 
through so bright a lantern.” 


| Indeed, the sermons of Owen and his compeers, 
| not only compel us to form a high estimate cf the 
preachers, but of the hearers of those times, who 
could relish such strong meat, and invite its repeti- | 


| 


tion. 


| Owen. 


tan discourse. 


sying and uncontrolled freedom of worship.—Lifi 
by Rev. A, Thomson, B.A, : 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


GLEANINGS.* 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


“ CLOSE TO UNCLE TOM.” 


Awonc the thousand incidental references to Uncle 
Tom, is one ot a very striking character recently made by 
Heivricu Heng, the celebrated German poet,now resid- 
ing at Paris. Heine, though of Jewish descent, has hith- 
erto manifested antipathy to his race, as the guardians 
of the Sacred Oracles, whose authority he rejected; 
Heine having been little better than an atheist. He 
has just published in Paris three velumes of miscella- 
neous writings, the first of which is entitled Confes- 
sions written in the Winter of 1854, (qy. 1853,) from 
which the following is a free translation : 


“To the Bible I owe the regeneration of my relig- 
ious feelings. It has since then become the source of 
my salvation, as well as the worthy master-piece of 
my highest admiration. Strange enough, after hav- 
ing spent madly many years of my life, run through 
all the cabarets of philosophy ; afier having abandon- 
ed myself to the goat-leaps of the spirit; and after 
having danced and roved about with all possible sys- 
tems,—after all these orgies of reason, I see myself sud- 
denly, as by enchantment, close to ‘Uncle Tom,’ bend- 
ing my knee in fervent heat, with that negro, at the 
Bible. What humiliation! With all my knowledge, 1 
am not arrived to any thing better than this poor illite- 
rate negro, who has scarcely learned to spell the words of 
Holy Scripture.” Speaking of the Jewa, he says: 

“The history of the middle age and of latter times 
has very seldom mentioned the names of these knights 
of God: they usually fought with lowered visor. Nei- 
ther the’ stupendous deeds of the Jews, nor their true 
character is known to the world. The world-recog- 
nizes them only by their beards; and as in the middle 
age, so are they yet in modern times, a wandering mys- 
tery. This mystery will be manfest in the day when 
there will, according to prophecy, only be one Shep- 
herd and one flock, and when the Just One, who has 
suffered for the salvation of kumanity, will receive the 
glorious palm. You see that J, who used to cite Ho- 
mer, now cite the Bible like Uncle Tom. Indeed, I 
have much to be grateful for to this holy book. It has, 
as I have said above, awakened in me religious feel- 


ings. Now, in my advanced age, when the long-sup- | 


pressed religious feeling is again revived in me, and 
when the shipwrecked metaphysician casts himself on 
the Bible—now I feel the value of Protestantism, be- 
cause of its restoration of the Seriptures and the diffu- 
sion of them among the people.” 


Heine has another reference which is very suggest- 
ive. He ascribes his former antipathy to Moses and 


the people under his conduct to his early predilection | 


for the Greeks and Grecian literature, so antagonistic 
to the Bible, and says: “I see now the Greeks were 
only beautiful youths, but the Jews were always men, 
not only of old, but to this day, despite eighteen cen- 
turies of persecution and misery. I have since learned 
to appreciate them better; and if every kind of pride 
of descent were not a folly in a champion of revela- 
tion, and contradictory to democratic principles, the 
writer of these lines could feel proud that his ances- 
tors belonged to the noble house of Israel ; that he is a 
descendant of those martyrs who have given to the 
world a God and a morality; and have fought and 
suffered on the battle-fields of thought.” 


SECRET INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE, 


The last report of the Bible Translation Society has 
the following : 


“During the past year large editions of the Bengali 


man opens,” letting in through the portal which 
leads to immortality the radiance of the skies ;— 
these and a 
ey can pre- 
vent Him from having the Preéminence, who loved, 
because He loved us, to call Himself the “ Son of 
Man,” though angels called Him the ‘Son « aq al 

it be 
an illusion, every variety of experiment proves it to 
by a mil- 
lion of Strausses and Newmans. Probatum est. 
At His feet guilty humanity of diverse races and 
nations for eighteen hundred years has come to 
pour forth in faith and love its sorrows, and finds 
there “the peace which the world can neither give 
Myriads of aching heads and 
hearts have found and will find repose there, 
ave invested Him with veneration, love and 
gratitude, which will never, never be paid to any 


Nor let it be said it is the moral necessities of 
man—his guilt and sorrows—which thus attract 
As a fact it matters not; the 
illusion, if i//usion it be, can not be dispelled by 
that consideration, for the moral necessities of the 
human heart—its guilt and sorrows—are not likely 
to cease in a hurry, nor to be met in any other or 
better way, than the comprehensive sympathy of 
points tempted like as we 
are,” and can be “touched with the feeling of our 
As long as the 
memorials of His acts and words remain, so long 
will he continue to exert His strange power over 
humanity, and until infidelity destroys them, there 
is no hope of its success.— Defense of Eclipse of 


Tue first excellence we have to name, is one in 
regard to which, we are persuaded, the modern pop- 


. 


No one who is familiar with his printed sermons, and 
has marked the rich ore of theology with which they 
abound, will refuse to him the praise of a great ser- 
mon-maker; but this gift is not always found 
united in the same person with that other excellence 
which is equally necessary to constitute the preach- 
er,—the power, namely, of expressing all the senti- 
ment and feeling contained in the words by means 
And the general impression 
seems to be, that Dr. Owen was deficient in this 
quality, and that hisinvolved sentences, though easily 
overlooked in a composition, read in secret, must, 
without the accompaniments of a most perfect deliv- 
ery, have been fatal to their effect upon a public au- 
It is even supposed that his intellectual 
habits must have been unfavorable to his readiness as 


dance of gold in the bank, he was frequently at a | 
loss for ready money. But Owen's contemporaries | 
report far differently ; and the admiring judgment of 
some of them is the more to be relied on, that, asin 
the case of Anthony Wood, it was given with a 
Their descriptions, indeed, would lead us | 
to conclude that his eloquence was of the persuasive | 
and insinuating, rather than, like Baxter's, of the | 


but in this form of eloquence he appears to have 
His amiable colleague, Mr. 
Clarkson, speaking of “the admirable facility with | 
which he could discourse on any subject,” describes 


shining | 


And seldom perhaps on earth has a preacher | 
4 been called to address more select audiences than 
We do not now refer to the crowding mul- 
following strain of eloquence to show the relation | titudes that hailed his early ministry at Fordham | 
| and Coggéshall, or to those little secret audiences | 
| Meeting in upper-chambers, to whom truth was 
: NS | whispered rather than proclaimed, but to those 
o? Little as it is | high intellects that were wont to assemble around 
it is felt that the | him at Oxford, and to those helmed warriors and | 
| heroes of the Commonwealth, who, on days of pub- 
| lic fasting and thanksgiving, or on high occasions of | 
| State, would stand in groups to hear the great Puri- 
Many of these earnest souls were | 
no sciolists in divinity themselves, and had first | 
| drawn their swords to secure the liberty of prophe- | 
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version, both of the Old Testament and the on 
completed form, have been printed at the C 
press, and put into circulation The 1, 
speak of the eagerness with which the Sq 
tures are received by the heathen, and the 
quiry and observation leads them to beliey 
are in the majority of instances diligently 
not a few with spiritual benefit. The Co 
ture to relate an occurrence in illustration of 4},;, \" 
statement. A missionary was addressing & cro joe 
persons who had gathered around him in ong f : 
journeys, when, pausing for a moment in his diso,, 
@ Brahmin seized the opportunity to say to the...” 
‘My friends, listen to the things which this meni ay 
ing: they are true, and you should understanj ,)" 
They will lead you in the right way.’ H. 
ly uttered these words, when he received 
stander a —— blow on the mouth. 
senting the insult, he simply replied, ‘We m,, 
all things for the sake of Chris,’ ani }tthesetir 
the crowd. Where had this man learned this Ch; 
ian meekness! He was unknown to the mineens 
Can it be doubted that the Word of God had fall) 
into his hands, and that he had read it under th nn 
lightening grace of the Holy Spirit) ai. 
“The ommittee mention with much pleasure tha 
the version into the Armenian by Mr. Carapeit on 
toon, the expense of which was defrayed by this s, 
ciety, has found a circulation among pecple of that 
country in Turkey. Five hundred copies were sent \, 
the Rev. J. 8. Everett, an American missionary in Cor 
stantinople.” " 
These books Mr. Everett distributed chiefly in atin, 
of persecution. : 
The Independent, Nov. 30, has an indefinite refers, ; 
to “a Mr. Wenger, as the translator of the Puck 
Job into Sanscrit.” Mr. Wenger is a Baptist miso, 
ary in India, and the report quoted from above } 
this reference to his learned labors: 
“Mr. Wenger continues to devote much ti): 
care to the Sanscrit version. He has recently finish, 
a metrical translation of the Book of Job, and tran. 
. | mitted a copy of it to this country, with a request + 
it might be submitted to the examination of some o. 
petent Sanscrit scholar here. The Committee hay, 
express their acknowledgments to H. H. Wilson. F 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University . 
ford, for having allowed them to lay it befor: 
this purpose, and for the attention which he paj 
In returning it, he makes the following satisfactors 
observation : ‘Considered as a first performance, i: % 
highly creditable to his (Mr. Wenger's) care and 
arship, and will, I have no doubt, be found acveyt 
to natives of learning, for whom it is intended 
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MISSIONS TO THE JEWS. 

The Rev. P. Gotthril, missionary of the London 
ciety to the Jews in Germany, in recent communi 
tions, has two affecting references ; one to an ushapy 
Russian Jew, another to the late Dr. Kitto and his af 
flicted family : 

“The other day I had a visit from a Russian Jes 


man of very venerable appearance, and thought!) 
| countenance. He related to me the great sufferings 
which the Jews have to sustain in Russia, and, wit! 
tearful eyes, told me what happened but this presen; 
spring to his own family. One night, whilst they w: 
all asleep, a knock was heard at their house-door: o; 
opening it, they found acouple of government oflicia 
who very unceremoniously asked for the only son 
| the house, about twenty-seven years of age. Ae s 
as this young man made his appearance, he was t 
forthwith to go with the officials, as he had been draf 
ed off to serve in the Emperor's army. This is a 
notice he received of the fact, for he had forthwitt 
| accompany his captors; and from this moment 
poor parents consider themselves as bereaved of t! 
| loved child, never having heard of him, up to ‘ 
whether he be even alive, The father surmises tha 
this his lost child, is serving some where in the C: 
or Kaukasus—if still among the living ; but it appears 
that they are not even permitted to write to their 
| friends, The poor father, in telling me of this dread 
| ful fact, added that, when it is suspected that reerui; 
ing parties are in the neighborhood, Jewish boys ver} 
| fregnently disappear in the adjacent woods, in order 
| escape being kidnapped in this way; for if there ar: 
no grown up men to be taken, it appears that | 
must goinstead. In the latter case hor are embodied 
into military schools, where they are forbidden al! ir 
tercourse with their friends, to effect which their nam: 
are changed# But he adds, in the case of escape 
many of the poor boys have been found starved, ani 
if in winter, frozen for want of covering and fi 
‘Surely,’ the Jew said with tearful eyes, ‘Israel's 3 
| liverance wit] not delay much longer; for the an 

of our sufferings is too great to be borne.’ I replied: 

| him in the words of the Psalmist, of which his exp! 
sion and touching exclamation forcibly reminded 1 
—Psalm,53 : 6. How impressive a lesson his cae 
how touching his appearance! reminding one forcilily 
of the noble and unsurpaszed imagery of the 
| Seripture. For instance: Rachel weeping; and al 
all, the Savior weeping over the doomed city and na 
tion. It was given me to unfold to this suffering 1 
| ther that salvation for which the Psalmist sighed 
which he had yet known and tasted at least ji 
prospective. He left me, I trust, much comforted 
I hope to see him again. 

“] don’t know whether I have told you already t! 
editor of th 
Encyclopedia, ete., is now living here with his fat 
he being much reduced in health, and almost unat 
for any exertion. Early last month he lost his young 
est child, and soon after he was called upon to resigt 
his eldest daughter, a promising young person of abx 
| twenty, intothe hands of the Heavenly Father. 
| was a very solemn time with us all. I frequently was 
| called upon to see and converse with her, and rejoice] 
to find her sweetly resigned, and ready to depart and 
| to be with Christ. Shortly before her end I adr 
| tered to her and her immediate friends the Lord’s dy 
ing memorials, which seemed completely to raise het 
above this transitory world, and give her a foretas' 
of heaven. She truly glorified her Savior on bet 
death-bed; and I pray the Lord to make this solemn 
event a motive for us all to live more closely with H 
whom, after this life, we are called upon to join and t 
enjoy. Last Sunday, at our meeting, I spoke fr 
Jeremiah $1: 18: ‘Thou hast chastised me, and I was 
chastised ; turn thou me, and I shall be turned;’ try 
ing to show what ‘sanctified’ affliction should ‘ 
our souls, Dr. Kitto, you may perhaps know, has bien 
deaf from his twelfth year, and in consequence of bi 
late affliction is scarcely able to speak; it is, ther 
| fore, greatly to my regret, almost impossible to ¢ 
| Verse with him, as I might profit much from his inter 
| course.” (Since deceased. ) 





’ 
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| the well-known author, Dr. Kitto, th 





The Rev. W. Avening, recent!y retcrne! from the 
East, communicates to the Jewish Herald a notice 
his visit to a schoo] at Beyrout, su-tained by the Brit 
ish Society for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews: 


“Mr. Manning is a thoroughly-devoted man, with 
his heart in his work, and a longing desire to glorify 
his Master. His relation towards the boys under his 
care appeared to be mere of a paternal character than 
a magisterial—I use the word in the Latin eense; and 
they seemed to me to reciprocate, with a truly filial 
respect and affection. Mr. M. worships with the Ame 
rican missionaries in Beyrout, when he is not engaged 
in his own duties, and by theni is held in deserved e¢ 
teem, as I had an opportunity ef ascertaining the Sal 
bath I epent with them. 

“Mr. Manning’s chief engagement is in connection 
with the school he has formed, consisting of Jewish 
Arab, and Greek lads. At the time I was there, some 
festivals, belonging to the Jewish synagogue and the 
Greek Church, were being held, and consequently the 
attendance was limited. There were, however, b 
tween twenty and thirty present—about half the num 
ber that belong to the school—and a young man who 
acts as a helper in teaching. I heard the interesting 
little fellows read in Arabic, and translate into [taliar 
with which language they are most of them familiar 
Some of them read the Scriptures in English, and ! 
questioned them upon the subject of the chapter 
They evinced both aptness and intelligence, aud in‘ 
cated a habit of attention to what. they read that spok: 
weil for master and scholara. Their copy-books were 
handed to me for inspection, and most of then 

peared very well written. 
|} “Mr. Manning had with him two Hungarian ger 
| tlemen, who, through the late war, were driven from 
| their fatherland to the shores of Syria—I hope, to fit ] 
| there the way to a better country — a heavenly one. 
| They are receiving instruction in Christian truths, 
which I trust they will not only embrace, but also seck 
to disseminate among others. 
| “I think the testimony which is borne by our P: 
| testant miseions in the East—whether sent to Jew or 





Gentile—is most valuable, and every way important. 
Even if they did nothing more than * bear witness’ to 

the vital doctrines of the New Testament against the 

abominable corruptions of the eo-called Chris‘ian 
| Churches, theirs would be a high and holy mission, Je 
| serving the support of all the friends of the Savior. 
| This struck me most forcibly when I was in Jerusalem. 
and saw and heard good Bishop Gobat and his « xcel- 

lent coadjutors in the mission there. The contrast be- 
| tween the pure simple Christianity of the Protestants, 
| and the extraordinary, half-pagan mummery of the Ar 

menians and Greeks, and to a great extent of the Lat- 
| ins too, strikes the minds of the people exceedingly. 

The Jew there learns to think more highly of Christ: 
| anity, when he sees it exemplified under what are to 
| him novel forms, and finds, as heretofore he has never 
| found, that Christians are his friends, and not his bits 
| terest foes—more to be dreaded than even Mohamme- 
| dans were; and that for the wants of soul an] body, 

in sickness and in health, he may look now with ™ seh 
| certainty of receiving help from Christians than eve 


, from his own peole,” 
| 
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THE SAMARITANS OF NABLOUS. 


A deputy from this ancient and suffering community 
., in London, under the following circumstances : 


«Of late years the Samaritan communit residing 
in pc Ba the ancient Sychar, Palestine, have been 
ejuced to a state of great poverty, from among other 
anaes, the persecution and death in 1851 of El Abd es 
agmere?, a man of considerable importance, who was 
jrmerly well-known to man English travelers, most 
if whose property was seized by the factious age 
* sof the district, who seem to have signalled out this 
‘tle band, and by foree levied fines which ag — 
sot in a postion to pay; the famine of 1853 also add- 
ito their distress, The Samaritans have appealed to 
‘ur government for help, and sent their trustee, Jacob 
aah Shelaby, the only member of the communit who 
ae ever trod on British soil, for pecuniary and pro- 
seetive assistance in theirtrouble. He has received a 
vorable reply from the Secretary of State, and we 
", lad to see that E. T. Rogers, Esq., Vice-consul for 
‘s fa, who is now in London, 10 Carlisle street, Soho 
ugre, on leave of absence, has kindly taken this case 
“ consideration, and the Bishop of London and 
~any of the clergy and others have come forward to 
voor the remnagt of this once-favored people.” 


RELIGIOUS DESPOTISM IN RUSSIA. 

Whatever else may be doubtful this is certain, that 
/ Russia were to have the ascendant, every effort to 
splighten and educate the Christian races would be 
pushed ; and there can be little doubt that the efforts 
; American Christians in Western Asia are among the 
»juses Which prompted the Emperor to attempt to re- 
size the poliey of his House. A recent letter from 
Qerlin, in the Conscitutionel, has this statement : 


« Among the measures destined to bring all noncon- 
rmists within the pale of the Russio-Oriental Church, 
yay be mentioned a recent ukaee,in virtue of which any 
jeraon the issue of a mixed marriage is henceforth to 
be regarded as belonging to the Greek Church. The 
celebration of all mixed marriages in which one of the 
parties belongs to the Greek Church comes under the 
juties of the Russian clergy. All natural children, to 
whatever confession the mother may belong, as well as 
all foundlings, must be inscribed in the communion of 
the Greek Church. Every majorat in Poland and in 
the provinces formerly connected with that kingdom, can 
nol come into the possession of the lawful heirs except they 
19 to the Russio- Oriental Church. Of late years ad- 
hesion to that church has been regarded as the sine qua 
non condition of the creation of any majorat, and the 
Emperor only made one exception to this fanatical rule 
in favor of General Count Rudiger. At the time of 
the publication of the ukase above alluded, to the Gen- 
oral protested against its consequences, and refused to 
see his children members of the Greek Church. Heat 
the same time offered to resign his majorat and to give 
op all his offices. Thanks to this energetic resolution, . 
she General gained his point for the moment, but he 
sas since considered it prudent to obtain permission 
from the Emperor to sell his estates.” 


FOREIGN LITERARY ITEMS. 








Evrorean Botanica Groararny.—The second vol- 
me of Henry Leeoq’s Studies of the Botanical Geo- 
sraphy of Europe, and in particular of the Vegeta- 
ton of the Central plateau of France, has just appear- 

This work will be comprised in four octavos. 


Mepicing, ET¢., AMONG THE Mostems.—The Parisian 
s haye pronouneed a favorable judgment of Dr. 
rand’s Medicine and Hygiene of the Arabs; he 
ximined their practice, surgery, anatomical pro- 
ete. The Introduction treats of the general 

f medicine among the principal Mohamedan 
uventaL History or Ecypt.—In this work by 
Wiliam Osbrow, whieh is represented in the London 
y journals as an excellent introduction to the 

of Evyptian History and Antiquities, the author 
tately reported and critically examined the 
of Champollion, Bunsen, Leipsius and 


bas ad { 
searches 
Lamartive’s Memorrs or CeLepRATeD CHARACTERS.— 
These volumes have passed to a second edition in the 
English version. Milton is among them, and the author 
has discovered that “the versification alone redeems 


the inanity of the fable of Paradise Lost.” 


Kossutu.—This extraordinary man, we learn, is pre- 
paring for the press a Collection of his Letters from 
Turkey, and an edition of his Speeches on the present 
War. . 

History or Excuanp.—Mr. William Massey, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and an able writer, has issued the 
first volume of his History of- England during the 
reign of George IIT. 

Mazzixt—This able writer, it is stated, is employed 
on a volume to be entitled The Development of the 
Italian Religious (Question, 

History oF Pourtican Litenature.—A History of 
Political Literature from the Earliest Times, by Rob- 

rt Blakey, is announced ‘by Bentley. The work is to 
be issued in two volumes. 

Scorrisn Queens. —Miss Sterling has put forth an- 
other volume,—the third,—of her Life of Mary, Queen 

f Scots. 

Greek Manvscrirtr.—Dr, Dobbin who collated the 
celebrated manuscript of the Greek Testament (the 
Codex Ment fortianus) with the text of certain MSSin 
the University of Oxford, states that, in the library of 
that University and in those of the several Colleges, 
there is probably the largest accumulation of unused 
manuscript material in the world, of both a sacred) 
snd secular nature. 

Avsrratias Improvements. —A pregnant fact has been 

ntione] in the Melbourne Counecil—10,000 eeres of 
land have been brought into cultivation around the 


gszings in one year. 


Britis Fanws —The census taken in 1851 discloses 

e following facts in regard to the number and size 
of farm-holdings in Great Britain. It appears that 
there are 100,573 farms under 100 acres each; 52,912 
form oyer 100 acres each; 20,603 farms over 200 acres 
0,031 farms over 300 acres each; 4,063 farms 
ver 400 acres each; 2,248 farms over 500 acres each; 
315 farms over 600 aeres each; 1,182 farms over 
1000 acres each. 


€aca ; 


___ BOOES._ 


Ry CSHEttsS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, trane- 
4 lated by Rev. James Mugpock, D.D, 3vo's. New-York: 
Stanford & Swords. 
Some years ago, in a fit of generosity, we gave away our copy 
of Mosheiin to a brother in the ministry, supposing that Giess- 
r, Hagenbaeh, and Neander, would answer all our purposes as 
ks of reference. We have never regretted having bestowed a 
epy upon a brother whose library was less furnished than our 
own: but we have so often missed Mosheim from our shelves, 
that we are satisfled that no other writer in ecclesiastical history 
can fully take his place. One may have all the rest, but still 
there will be a place for the lucid, candid, and accurate Mosheim. 
The notes of Dr. Murdock are an jnvaluable addition to the work ; 
condensing, as they do, into a brief <n the results of much 
ng and research, The neatness and elegance of his transla- 
tion are above praise. This new edition is issued in three hand- 
some octavo volumes. Messrs Stantord & Swords have published 
& catalogue of valuable theological works, for eale at their new 
and elegant store, No, 637 Broadway.—Editor of The Indepen- 
dant. STANFORD & SWORDS, 
314-13t 637 Broadway, 


ELEGANT MARRIAGE PRESENT AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT. 
FAMILY DEVOTIONS. By Rev. Avexanper 
FLetcHer,D.D. Elegantly bound in morocco, in 1 vol., 4to, 
pr oe, $10: cloth, extra, $6. Fifty one engravings of Scripture 
Subjects 

This work has been recommended by clergymen of all donomi- 
Bauons. A portion of Scripture with suitable reflections, as 
Hymns, and a devotional exercise, is arranged for each morning 
and evening of every day, thus presenting an entire family service 
fur the year, with an appendix adapted for special seasons and 
Events of Providence. Published by 
VIRTUE, EMMINS & ROBERTS, 

: 26 John street, New-York, 
Aids 1d by all Books ‘Iers, 319-322 
6 000 COPIES WITHIN TWO WEEKS OF 

e J Publication, A Journey THROVGH Kanzas, with 
Sketches of Nebraska, describing the Country, Climate, Soil, Min- 
eral, Manufacturing, und other resources ; the results of a Tour of 
Observation made in the autumn of 1854, By Rey. C. B. Boyston, 
and T, B. Mason, of the * Kanzas League of Cincinnati.” Witha 
new and authentic Map from offic’al sources, with emendations, 
by H. V. Boynton, 1 vol.,12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

“Drawn so comprehensively and distinctly, and withal in so 
lively a spirit and style, as to meet satisfactorily the wishes of cv- 
ery reader.” —Boston Congregational ist. 

“ The best work out.”—George Walter, Esq., Master of Emigra- 
tion, New-York Kanzas League 
. With keen eyes, they observed everything worthy of observa- 
ion, and with a pointed pencil, noted down facts and scenery. 
It is just the thing to inform. . « Pleasantly written and ac- 
curate in fact.”— Louisville Courier. 

“ A valuable aid to all who may project a journey into Kanzas, 
and iull of interest to any who, from mere curiosity, would be 
§ratifed to see a life-like picture of the extreme West.”—New- 

ork Observer. 

* At this juncture of public affairs, will certainly be very g2ne- 
rally read.”—Zanesville Courier, 

_ ‘+ « We recommend it heartily to all those seeking informa- 
Yon.”—Anti-Siavery Standard. 

“, . dust what every one wishes to know about, who feels an 
interest in that new and beautiful country. We are introduced 
to several prototypes of ‘Ishmael Bush,’ and of ‘ Irving’s Yankee 
Farmer,’ who, with his wife and children and household furniture, 
hoisted into a covered wagon, shoulders his axe—takes his horse 
by the head—whistles * Yankee Doodle,’ and goes off to the wil- 
derness, relying as firmly upon the goodness of Providence as ever 
did the patriarchs of old.””—Cincinnati Gazette, Jan. 16. 

€# Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

Agents supplied on favourable terms, 
& MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 

For sale in New York by A. §, Barnes & Co., Stringer & Town- 











learr 





send, Dewitt & Davenport, and Ivison & Phinney; Boston, Tap- 


821-3:2 


pan & Whittemore; Philadelphia, 8. B. Peterson. 





DR. BEECHER’S GREAT WORK. 


HE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED.—This ia} - 
 oneof the most powerful productions ever written on 
this important subject, and is based upon authentic Catholic docu- 
It should be read by every true friefid of our 


ments and history. 
Sic honored institutions. 12mo, 420 pages. Illustrated. Price 
ao 


Published by STEARNS & CO, 
No. 91 Washington strect, Boston, 


£313-3mos. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Sent free of postage to those remitting $1.25. 








NEW ASTHETIC JOURNAL. 


T HE CRAYON, A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
devoted to the cultivation of Tagte, offers unusual attrac- 
tions to the lovers of Nature and Art. A series of letters on Land- 
ecape Painting, by A. B. Durand, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, renders it of inestimable value to all who are 
engaged r d,s —— — —— of = Among its contributors 
e {lowing eminent writers and $ 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT. © cM ME 


Hon. CHAS. 8 
JAMES RUSSEL LOWELL. hoa 


D. HUNTINGTON 
Rev HENRY WARD BEECHER, REMBRANDT PEALE 
Rev. SAMURL OSGOOD F.W. EDMONDS, 
Rev. HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


“No scholar, no person of taste, above all no person lacking 


taste can afford to be without this instructor and guide in the ap- 
preciation and love of the beautiful.”—Christian Inquirer.” 
Published at $3 per annum, payable in advance. Clubs of six, 


$15; clubs of twelve, $25. 
arr sae numbers forwarded en 


plication, 
STILLMAN & DU 


= AND, No. 237 Broadway. 


ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, WITH 
ai ote and Additions by Charles Murray Nairne, M.A. 12mo, 





“ft would be a work of supererogation, at this late day, to dwell 
on the peculiar excellencies of Paley’s treatise on the Evidences 
of Christianity. [t is not probable it will ever be superseded. Its 
learning, its exactness, its wonderful clearness of thought, its log- 
ical force, are incom le, We need not apprise the reader that 
it has its glariog faults, and that the student need to be put on his 
guard in weighing Paley’s views of Christian morals. he Amer- 
ican editor has furtified the points in which Paley has failed, and 
by his additional matter has unquestionably furnished the best, as 
well as the safest edition of Paley extant.”—Presbyterian, 

‘* The present edition has greatly the advantage of any that we 
have seen, in the copiousness and pertinence of its notes, and es- 
pecially from some fifty pages of original matter from the pen of 
the and highly accomplished editor.”— Albany Argus. 

“ This is decidedly the best edition ever issued A America of 
one of the most valuable theological works in our language,”— 
Daily News. 

“The editor of this work, we hesitate not to say, is a man of ex- 
traordinary intellect and acquirements, and he has done what it 
may safely be said that few are capable of doing, has given addi- 
tional attraction and value to, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
The introductory article, entitled ‘ Claims of Divine Revelation,’ 
could never have been the preduction of any other than a master- 
mind.”"—Puritan Recorder, 

“As one of the impregnable defenses of the historical verity 
of the facts of Christianity, the work of Paley stands unrivaled and 
complete. Fair in its statements, candid in its testimonies, clear 
in its demonstrations, dignified in its style, and pertinent in its 
illustrations, it has ever elicited the admiration of its readers, and 
assent of its critics. ® * * The notes and additions of Prof, 
Nairoe make it more valuable than any edition hitherto publish- 
ed. The labors of Chalmers, Hill, Wardlaw, Campbell, Alexander, 
Hitchcock, Milliner, Birks, and many others are here put under 
contribution.”—Presbyterian of the West. 

* Paley’s work forms, all things considered, the bist text-book 


for studente,”—Dr. Chalmers. 
Just published by ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 
No. 285 Broadway. 
NEARLY READY. 
I. THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL, By the author of the 
‘Morning and Night Watches.” 
Il. THEMIND VF JESUS. By the same author, 821-322 








] * tyweng-o CARTER & BROTHERS, No. 285 Broap- 
way, have just poet, 

l. THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF 
REV. WM. JAY. 2 vols.12mo. $2 50. 

“ These volumes contain the memorial of one whose name will 
be held in lasting remembrance. Our English correspondent re- 
marks ‘ that there has been no biographical work so intensely in- 
teresting as this published among us for the last half century.’ 
American readers will appreciate and honor his estimate of his 
merits.”—Christian Observer. 

“ Asan Auto-biography this will do to go along with Hugh Mil- 
ler.”—Journal. 

Il, PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
and Additions by Chas, Murray Nairne, A.M. 12mo, 

“It would be a work of supererogation, at this late da: 
on the peculiar exceliencies of Paley’s treatise on the Evidences 
of Christianity. It is not probable it will ever be superseded. Its 
learning, its exactness, its wonderful clearness of thought, its logi- 
cal force, are incomparable. The American editor has fortified 
the points in which Paley has failed, and by his additional matter 
has unquestionably furnished the best, as well as the safest edition 
of Paley extant.”—Presbyterian. 

Ill. BLEBERSTETH’S WORKS, 16 vols. $10. 

“They are, in respect to temper, style, and spirit, models of 
religious writing; and their collection in 80 readable a form is a 
boon tu the lovers of good reading.”—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 

1V. THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN: Or, Thoughts and 
Sketches during an Eastern Pilgrimage at Rome. By Newman 
Hall, author of ** Come to Jesus,” etc. 12mo. " 

‘We have read various books of travels in Italy, but we can 
assure our readers that the volume before us will interest them 
almost as much asif they had never peeped into Italy or Rome 
before.”—Ch, News. 

V. JEANIE MORRISON; Or, The Discipline of Life. By the 
author of the “ Pastor’s Family.” Ullustrated, I6mo. 75 cents. 

* The design and plan of this volume are excellent, and the ex- 
ecution graceful and fascinating. Portions of it are exceedingly 
touching. The reader is charmed along its pages amid smiles and 
tears, to its happy close.”—Evening Telegraph. 

Vi. TENDER GRASS FOR LITTLE LAMBS, By Rey. C. W. 
Bolton. With eight illustrations, Square, 50 cents, 

* A very successful effort to sim; lify great truths to the capacity 
of little children.””—Argus, 

Vil. WORDS TO WIN SOULS. Twelve Sermons preached, 
A.D, 1620-1650, by eminent divines of the Church of England. 
limo. 75 cents. 

“ These are admirable discourses—eminently practical and ex- 
perimental—forming an excellent specimen of the best preaching 
of the Church of England, more than two centuries ago.” 

VIII. FLORENCE EGERTON; Or, Sunshine and Shadow. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents. 

‘*This volume is one of the best of the kind we have lately 
met with.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

IX. FRITZ HAROLD; Or, The Temptation. 
A. Myers. l6mo. 61 cents. 

“ A striking and attractive story.”—Recorder. 

X. DISCOURSES ON TRUTH. By James H. Thornwell, D.D., 
Columbia, S.C. 12mo. ° 

** Dr. Thornwell is not only one of the master thinkers, but one 
of the master workers of our age and country. The blow he aims 
{3 not only very powerful, but is aimed close at the heart of the 
class he addres-es.""— Episcopal Recorder. 

XI. THE GREAT JOURNEY. A +e} through the Val- 

ley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God, by the 
author of the “ Morning and Night Watches,” etc. Illustrated. 
l6mo. 50 cta. 
** This little book is written in the style of the * Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and is a remarkably successfal effort in that kind of writ- 
ing. It is well fitted to be a helper in the Christian life, to guide 
the inquiring, to relieve the doubting, to strengthen the weak, to 
encourage the desponding, and to comfort the sorrowful.” 

X!, FOLLOW JESUS. By the author of ‘* Come to Jesus,” 
“TtisI.”’ 12mo, 25 cts. 

“ We can heartily commend this little work. It is full of Christ, 
and whoever devoutly ponders its pages cannot fui! to be inspired 
with new zeal iu following the footsteps of him who was meek and 
lowly in heart.—Presbytverian. 

XiIk TWENTY PICTURES FROM SWITZERLAND. By 
Cwear Malen. 16mo. 50 cts. 


With Notes 
» to dwell 


By Mrs, Sarah 





XIV. FLETCHER’S ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG, l6me. 
60 c's. 

XV. HOURS OF DEVOTION. Ry Tholuck. l6mo. 60 cts. 

XVI. MANUAL FOR THE YOUNG, By Bridges. 50 cts. 


XVIL REMAINS OF THE REV. WM. HOWELLS. 1l6mo. 
75 cts. 

XVII. ISRAEL THEGENTILE. By Da’Coste, $1 25 

XIX. THE FOUR WITNESSES. By Da’Vosta. $2. 

XX. SWETE’S PRAYERS. 16mo. 60 cts. 

XXL. BICKERSTETH ON JOHN AND JUDE. €0 cts 

XXL. HEWETSON’S REMAINS. 2 vols. ?, 

XXII, LIFE OF JOSIAH PRATT. 8vo. $1 50. 

XXIV. MAY DUNDAS. By Mrs. Geldart. 75 cts. 

XXV. EVENING HOURS WITIL MY CHILDREN; Or, Con- 
versationus on the Gosnel Story. Illustrated with twelve quarto 
plates. ; oe 

“ This, every little reader will ssy, when he sees it, is the gem of 
the season. Asa gift-book for the young, it stands wholly unri- 
valled in its department.”’—Philadelphia Herald. 

Will be ready on Monday, February 5, 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF 8T. PAUL. By the author of the “ Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.” Illustrated. 

Alse, soon to be ready, by the same author, 

THE MIND OF JESUS. A sequel to the ** Word of Jesus.” 


321-32 
ERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE 
is the beet Dollar Magazine in the country. Its illustrations 

are more numerous and rich than in any other, and its articles 

have the merit of being substantial and yet attractive to young 
readers. 

The new volume for 1855 will be superior to all its predecessors. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Terms, g1 a year in advance. -4 
copies for $3. 

An intelligent lawyer said the other day, “ Last year’s subscrip- 
tion to Merry’s Museum has been worth fifty dollars to my family.” 
We do not ask so much. 

Considering the hard times we are willing to let all the boys 
and girls in America have it for one doilar each. Besides if you 
will write the best English sentence under certain conditions pro- 

osed in the January number, we will give you a beautiful GOLD 

ATCH into the bargain. If you wish to see the January number 
asa specimen, send 3 P. O. stamps. S. T. ALLEN & CO., 

817-322 116 Nassau st., N. Y. 


OR CHOICE AND ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY 
GIFTS, select from the following exquisite prints, appropri- 
ately framed : 

Infant Samuel—Speak, Lord, for thy srvant heareth! 

Bed Time, or Mother and Child. 

Glimpse of an English Homestead. 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, A.D , 1620 

Why call ye me, Lord! Lord! trom Delaroche. 

Christ Blessing little Children. 

Ob Jerusalem ! from Ary Scheffer, by Mandel, 

Many others might be named, 

The charming paintings Timothy, Bed Time, or Mother and 
Child, and The Parent's Grave, now on exhibition in their gallery, 
wil lwell repay @ visit. 3 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO. 
814-13t 353 BROADWAY. 





INDEPENDENT READERS can save postage and time by or- 
dering through us any Book, Paper, or Music advertised in The 
Independent or other New-York paper. We are agents for all the 
leading publishers, and send their books and papers at their Low- 
ust pricks. We mail all books, etc., post FREE, on receipt of ad- 
vertised price. Also, receive subscriptions for Magazines, Papers, 
etc, We are now mailing. in large numbers, Ida May, The News 
Boy, The Crimes of the Borgias, 50 cts., (a great anti Papal work,) 
Uncle Sam’s Farm Fence, Bayard Taylor’s new books, all the Gift 
Annuals, Wide-Awake, or Know-Nothing Token, Fanny Fern’s 
works, Mra. Stowe’s works—in fact all the best books of the day. 
Odd numbers of all the Magazines on hand. Refer to the Pub- 
lisher of The Independent. All orders promptly filled. No un 

aid k ters received. RO3S, JONES & TOUSEY, 
$14-13+ 103 Nassau street. 





NEW BOOKS. 


les 
Beaufort,” or “ Family Pride.” 
« ‘ont Commcn,” by Leitch Ritchie. 
“ Bertha and Lilly,” by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 
“ Ministering Children,” by the Author of “ Sunday After- 
noons in the Nursery. 
“Bunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” by Mrs. Stowe. 
“ Fashion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, 
“ Atherton,” by Miss Mitford. 
* Iron Cousin,” by Pliny Miles. 
- +~ ~ wn by — oe 
Also, Numbers of The Independent. ; 
For sale by SMITH & LORD, formerly“ T. D. —_, 246 
Fulton street, Brooklyn. tf 


Psi MUSIC AND STATIONERY EMPORIUM, 
140 Nassau street, N. Y. 
All the new Books for sale as soon as published ! 
Biank-Books, Diaries, Memorandums, Maps, Law-Blanks, etc, 
Depot for Fowiers & Wexts publications, Snow’s celebrated 
Diamond pointed Pens, Water’s Writing Inks, Empire Co.’s Cut- 
lery, American and European Newspapers. Magazines, etc. 
Books or Music sent to any part of the country, free of postage, 


ae : “apes 
“—- eipt of publisher’s prices. WELLS, 140 Nassau street. 


14-tf G. 8. 

EW WORK BY MR. BARTLETT.—This day is 

published in one volume, Super Royal, Svo. Price 8 dollars. 
Neatly bound in cloth, gilt, JERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. 
H. BaRTLerr, author of * The Pilgrim Fathers,” “ Nile Boat,” ete., 
with which the above work is uniform. Illustrated by Twenty- 
two Engravings on Steel—several from sketches by the late Mr. 
| Catherwood, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 








VIRTUE, EMMINS & ROBERTS, 26 Jonn street, N. Y., 
and all Booksellers, ; 319-322 











. THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ VOLUME VII. 
THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


EDITED BY PASTORS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN NEW-YURK AND VICINITY. 


Among the contributors to its columns are 
REV. HENBY WARD BEECHER, 
REV, GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
and other celebrated writers. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
from ajl sections of the Union; from England, France, Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contril ute te enrich the 
columns of THIS JOURNAL. 


The various talent employed in the several departments of The 
Independent ; its stated known and popular contributors ; its ex- 
tensive domestic and foreign correspondence ; its comprehensive 
summary of religious and general intelligence ; together with its 
great size, and its beautiful mechanical appearance, give to this 
journal a position almost without competition in the range of 
weekly religious literature. 


IN ADDITION to its being the largest, it is also the cheapest 
religious paper in the world ; and being published solely with the 
view ofadvancing the cause of religious truth, it is sold at the 
cost price. Its proprietors are entirely independent of the paper 
as a means Of support, (being engaged im mercantile business) and 
are determined to spare no expense to make it unsurpassed either 
in the variety, richness, or extent of its matter; it will be sold on 
the follo 
aes TERMS: 
By mail, $2 00 per annum in advance. 
250 “ = in three months, 
800 “ at the end of the year. 
By Carrier, 50 cents additional to the above rates. 
We shall be obliged to adhere strictly to these prices. 


Orders for the paper, accompanied by the money, addressed to 
the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
PERSONS wishing to commence with the new year, should 
send in their names early, in order to insure the reception of the 
first number of the new volume. Subscriptions can commence 
with any number of the paper. 


AGENTS.—Clergymen are authorised Agents, and are solicited 
to engage in the work of extending our circulation. For every 
five new names they may send, with ten dollars, we will forward 
a sizth copy gratis for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at 
TEN CENTS A LINE FOR EACH INSERTION. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Merchants generally, who wish to 
attract the notice of 


THREE THOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 
SIX THOUSAND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


besides some fifteen thousand of the most intelligent readers 0 
the country,—North, East, and West,—will attain their end by 
using the columns of The Independent. . 


Office, No. 22 Beekman st., New- York. 
Jan. 1st, 1855. JOSEPH H. LADD, 


$18-tf PUBLISHER, 
OLTON’S GREEK READER. Just published, 
A Greek Reader, consisting of new selections and notes, with 
references to the principal Grammars now in use. By J. O. 
Cotton, A. M., formerly tutor in Yale College, Revised and 
furnished with new references and notes, together with the no’es 
and lexicen of Hoyt’s edition, By Henay M. Cotton. 
The following notice of the revised edition of Colton’s Greek 
Reader, is from Rev. T. D. Wootsey, LL.D., President of Yale 
College; Josiaun Gipss, LL. D., Professor of Sacred Literature, 
Yale College ; Jamgs Hap ey, M, A., Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature, Yale College. 
“Having examined the new edition of Mr, John O. Colton’s 
Greek Reader, prepared by his brother, Rev. Henry M. Colton, 
we are of opinion that material improvements have been made in 
it, that the foot- 10tes are calculated to direct the learner’s aiten- 
tion in a happy method to one point of Grammar after another, 
and that the new notes at the end of the text contain useful mat- 
ter, which will discipline and s,imulate the mind of the student 
who gives to it his attention, 
Tueopore D. Wootsey, 
Josian W. Gipss, 
JAMEs Hap.er.” 
N. B. Colton’s Greek Reader is used in the examination of stu- 
dents for admission to Yale College. Price, $1.25. 
Single copies for the purpose of examination will be forwarded 
(post paid) by a remittance of one dollar. 
DURRIE & PECK. 
314-13t 


EDUCATION. 





NARY, Schenectady county, N. Y. 

The Winter Term of this Academy will commence Tuesday, 9th 
January, and continue fourteen weeks, Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of Classical, Mathe- 
matical and English Education, in the French, German, Spanish 
and Italian Languages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental 
Music; in Drawing and the various styles of Painting ; also in 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle Work, etc., etc. 
Whole expense per term of 14 weeks for board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing and tuition in common English branches, $28. This 
institution affords very superior advantages, situated in a pusi- 
tion of surpassing beauty, enjoying a most salubrious climate, pos- 
sessed of Professors and Teachers of the very first order in their 
different departments, exercising the most faithful care over the 
moral training of the students, thi. institution, the Trustees feel, 
is second to none in the land, and they can therefore recommend 
it to the confidence and patronage of the Christian public. Stu- 
dents conveyed free of expense at the commencement and close 
of each term, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. Teach- 
ers will be in attendance, 

For further information apply to 

314-13 REV. JAMES GILMOUR, A.™., Pr ncipal. 

NEW BOARDING-SCHOOL ON THE HUDSON. 

LAVERACK ACADEMY AND HUDSON RIVER 
INSTITUTE. Maule and Female. 

The second quarter of this Lastitute will open Jan, 29, and con- 
tinue eleven weeks, 

This school offers facilities in convenience of access, and accom- 
modations—efficiency in its Board of Instruction and expense, 
which can be found in few schools in the country. No offorte 
have been spared to make it a First class Boarding School. 

Whole expense of Board, Washing, Room furnished and warmed, 
and Tuition in the common Eng!ish branches, twenty~ive dollars 
per quarter 

For admission or information, apply to 

REV. IRA C. BOICE, A. M. President, 

319-322* CLaverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


7INGSTON CLASSICAL SEMINARY, Kingston, 
R. 1. This institution has been in successful operation sinec 
Sept., 1853, and will continue in charge of Wm S&S. Palmer, A. B., 
Principal, with a full Board of Associate Teachers 
The academic il year is divided iuto two Terms, each Term com- 


Principal. 
Kixeston, Jan. 15, 1855. 


INSURANCE. —— 
A MERICAN MUTUAL LIFE-INSURANCE CO., 
New-Haven, Conn. Local office,14 Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway. 
Present Capital and Surplus, $255,000. 


B. SiciiMAn, Sen., Pres't, BagnJAMIn Nayrgs, Sec’y, 
810-52tw as P. D. Warrmors, Actuary. 


N ETROPOLITAN FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Cash capital, $300,000, Office, No, 108 Broadway, corne 
of Pine street, New-York. 

DIRECTORS, 

James L.Graham, Daniel Parish, 
Edward Whitehouse, Gus. A. Conover, 
Joseph B. Varnum, Martin Bates, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, _Isaac E. Taylor, 
Fred. H. Wolcott, Warren Delano, Jr., 
William K. Strong, Henry V. Butler, 
Moses Taylor, B. R. M’llvaine, Chas. E. Appleby. 
James O, Sheldon, Henry Dwight, Jr. Jeremiah Wilbur. 
‘JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Epwarp A. Stanssury, Sec. 
Uzzian WenmMan, Surveyor. 295-52t 


ARE YOU INSURED? 
HE RUTGERS FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash capital, $200,000, 
ALL PAID IN AND SECURELY INVESTED. 

Office, 176 Chatham square, cor. Mott street, New-York. 

This company insures buildings, merchandise, furniture, and 
other property, against loss or damage by fire. 

All | ai paid within thirty days after ascertained. 
E. B. Fettows, Sec. ISAAC O. BARKER, Pres. 
297-52tw 


Evan R. Bebb, 

G. L. Beeckman, 
Jos. M. Strong, 
Lorrain Freeman, 
Edward Macomber, 
John La Farge, 








MUSIC. 
ELESTIAL PIANOFORTES.—Attention of pur- 
chasers is respectfully called to a new and gigantic improve- 

ment in pianos now before the public known as H ALL’S TR! PLE- 
STRINGED CELESTIAL PIANO. The peculiarity of this 
instrument consists in its capacity for OCTAVE-PLAYING with 
the single finger, an attainment hitherto unknown to the piano- 
forte. These pianos are fully equal in power to a Grand-Piano, 
and superior to any two seven-octave instruments, while for 
sweetness, purity, breadth, and richness of tone, they challenge 
the competition of the world. This is the united testimony of all 
our ablest pianists and amateurs who bave performed onit, Or- 
dinary pianos of all sizes, Lew and sec n |hand, at reduced prices. 
803-89tw ELY & UNGER, 521 Broadway. 


IANO FORTES AND MELODEONS.—WE TAKE 
pleasure in announcing to our friends and the public gene- 
rally, that we have leased the well-known ware-rooms heretofore 
occup'ed by Mr. Bradbury, and have taken the sole agency for 
this place of the justly celebrated and popular 
LiGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S PIANO-FORTES. 
Also, Melodeons, for church and partor use, wholesale and re- 
tail, unsurpassed in sweetness, purity, and depth of tone, tuned 
in any temperament to suit purchasers. - 
“yA liberal discount made to clergymen and churches, - 
Our aim is to please. All instruments fully warranted. 
282-52¢ BRISTOW & MORSE 423, Broadway, N. Y. 
IRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES.— LIGHTE, 
NEWTON & BRADBURYS, No. 421 Broome street, near 
Broadway, manufacture and keep on hand Pianos w » for 
volume, richness, and purity of tone, delicacy of touch, and adapt- 
edness to all climates, are unrivaled. As an unquestionable ac- 
knowledgment of the superiority of our instruments, we have 
been awarded the First Premium (Gold Medal) at the Fair of the 
American Institute of 1853 ; also the First Premium at the World’s 
Fair, (Crystal Palace.) In order to meet the constantly-increas- 
ing demand for our unrivaled Pianos, we are making extensive ar- 
rangements to enlarge our business, hoping thereby to be able 
hereafter to furnish our numerous patrons at the earliest notice. 
Agents for the celebrated Organ-Melod Mel = rt 


sizes and styles. tie T1-52tw 

IANO-FORTES OF SUPERIOR FINISH AND 

TONE.—The undersigned would respectfully inform those in 
want of pianos that they are constantly manufacturing, and have 
now on hand at their wareroom, 361 Broadway, an assortment of 
very superior instruments, in large size, plain, and carved cases, 
8.6L, and 7 octaves, made in the very best manner and fully war 
ranted, We wouid also state to those wishing a very superior 
instrument, that our piano-fortes are fully equal, and are not sur- 
passed by any in the market for beauty and fullness of tone, ex- 
cellence and durability of workmanship, and long-standing in tane, 

BENNETT & CO., 361 Broadway. 
296-52tw Factory, 311, 313, 315 Rivington street, 


W. LADD & CO’S GRAND DIAGONAL 
PIANOS, Pp new yon —— ~ good assortment 
6%, and 7 octave, or i en 
FO OH NOOLN & THOS SON, sole agents, 441 Broadway. 














= 








284-521 


ments, made by Mason & Hamlin, 


and melodéons to rent. 


advantage to select from our extensive catalogue, which we supply 
at the lowest rates, 
Orders free of 


from the country sent 
BERRY & GORDON, 297 Broadway. 





PIANO-¥ORTES. 
0 MELODEONS, PIANOS, AND MUSIC. 
—HALLET, DAVIS & Co’s PREMIUM, GRAND and 
SQUARE PIANOS, and eee entire iron ons 
Deas and sweetnaws of to for a ‘wholesale and retail, st manu- 
‘urers’ to 


“MODEL MELODEONS,”—A Melodeon with new — pt need 
Mass., superior in many 
to any now before the ublie highly seqsennns nded by the 


aa, for sale to al mei p Single reeds 
at $60, $75, $100, $120, $135. Double, $150, $17§. 
SECON D-HAND PIANOS, at $40, $75, $90, $125, $150. Pianos 


NEW MUSIC published daily. Dealers will find it for their 





MISCELLANEOUS. bes 


TEAM BOOK AND JOB IRINTING —JOHN 
A. GRAY Nos 95 and 97 Cliff stre :t,corner o Frankfort 
street, New-York, employs 150 hands, 1S Presses, large fonts of 
plain, and over 400 varieties of Job Type. Can print the largest 
Book or Newspaper, or the minutest Card or Label, plain or col- 
ored, in the cheapest, best, and speediest manner. 

OF Office open, and PRESSES RUN ALL NIGHT. 

0Q¢F~ Special attention given to GENERAL JOB WORK, and 
to PUBLISHERS’ PRESSWORK. JOHN A. GRAY, 
306 Noa. 95 and 97 Cliff street, New-York. 


PRINTERS.—For sale, one single Adams Press, 
26x40, new patent, and as good as new; two Adams Presses, 
old patent, 25x39, in first-rate order, and two Hoe Cylinders, one 
new large medium, and one bed 36x55. For further information 
apply to JAS. CONNER & SON, or 8. W. BENEDICT, 10 Spruce 
street, New-York. 

Jan, 15, 1855. 320-822 











EMPLOYMENT. 
ALE AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED IN 


every town, to procure subscribers to Taz STUDENT AND 
Famity Misc@tiany. [tis highly popular as a reader for schools, 
as well as & family magazine. Tenth volume has commenced. 
Price, only $1 a year. Unusually liberal terms given to good 
ageuts. Those who apply may save time by sending recommen- 
dations at once, as to character, ability, etc. Address 
N. A CALKINS, Publisher. 

321-328 348 Broadway, New- York. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—THE LATE FIRM OF 

RUSHTON, CLARK & Co., 
having been dissolved by its own limitation,and by the decease 
of my father, the founder and originator of the establishment, 
(the late Wm. L. Rushton,) I beg leave to announce to the pa- 
trons of the late firm and to the public generally, that I will 
carry on the business in all its branches, at the old establish- 
ment, 10 Astor House, corner Barclay street, and 417 Broadway, 
corner of Canal street, and respectfully solicit a share of the pa- 
tronage hitherto so generally extended to the late Mr. Rushton. 
Having been connected with the business of the late firm for up- 
wards of ten years, and educated in the establishment, under the 
immediate supervirion of my father, my experience, I feel confi- 
dent, will enable me to prosecute the business as mange snggen | and 
satisfactorily as when under his charge. Possessing the original 
ipes for the facture of the various popular medicines ; 
being the onl, ron entitled to use the name of the late Wm, L. 
Rushton; and having obtained my knowledge of their mode of 
preparation from him, I feel that I can safely claim fur them the 
same character for superiority and purity for which they always 
have been noted, 


RUSHTON’S GENUINE COD LIVER OIL, 


hitherto put up by myself, and now the only article in the market 
known as Rushton’s, will be warranted pure in every particular, 
as I either intend going to Newfoundland or having a person there 
to superintend its manufacture, 
CAUTION.—In purchasing the oil, be careful to ask for 
RUSHTON’S, 
and see that my name is on the label and my signature over the 
cork of each bottle, as there are several articles in the market 
claiming to be genuine. As I am sole “ae paged of the oil, and 
all other articles known as Rushton’s, without my name none will 
be genuine. FREDERICK V. RUSHTON. 
321-3337 











REAT BARGAINS.—S. CHAMBERS, SUCCES- 
sor to Bradbrook, No, 297 Broadway, has a portion of winter 
stock, consisting of ladies’, misses,’ and boys’ garments; ladies’ 
caps and head-dresses, robes de chambre, etc. All made of the 
best materials, and will be sold very low to make room for spring 
goods. Wanted, four dress cap-makers. 321-322D 


EALTH, VIGOR, & STRENGTH! EXERCISE 
BETTER THAN MEDICINE! 
GYMNASTIC & CALISTHENIC LNSTITUTION, corner of 
Fulton and Pine-apple streets, Brooklyn, L. 1. 
Gentlemen's classes “meet Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 6 A.M. and 74g P.M. Boys’ class, same days, at 43g P.M. 
Ladies and misses’ classes meet Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 8 
PM. The rooms are epen daily from sunrise until 10 P.M, 
296-eow to 824. JOS. B, JONES, Proprietor. 


ORLD’S FAIR, 1853.—Three Prize Medals 
awarded to GROVESTEEN & TRUSLOW, Piano-forte 
manufacturers, 505 Broadway, adjoining 8t. Nicholas Hotel, where 
may be constantly found an elegant assortment of Piano-Fortes, 
from 64g to 74g octave, fully equal in quality of tone to those ex- 
hibited at the Crystal Palace, and in styles of cases to suit every 
taste. 
In addition to the above flattering testimonial, G. & T. have re- 
ceived Medals from the American Institute for their pianos when 
ever exhibited, being five years in succession. 4-eow26t 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, factories, steamboats, plantations, etc., made, and a 
large assortment kept constantly on hand by the subscribers, at 
their old-established and enlarged foundry, which has been in 
operation for thirty years, and whose patterns and process of ma- 
nufacture are su perfected, that their bells have a world-wide 
celebrity for volume of sound and quality of tone. The present 
—- have recently enscsoded in applying the process of 
oamn-moulding in iron cases to bell-casting, which secures a per- 
fect casting and even temper. And, as an evidence of the unim- 
paired excellence of their bells, they have just received (January, 
1854,) the FIRST PREMIUM (a silver medal) of the World’s Fair 
in New-York, over all othars—several from this country and 
Europe being in competition—and which is the eighteenth medal, 
beside many diplomas that have been awarded them. They 
have patterns for, and keep on hand, bells of a varieiy of tones, 
of the sume weight, and they also furnish to order CHIMES of 
any number of bells or key, and can refer to several of their make 
throughout the States and Canadas. Their HANGINGS, com- 
prising many recent and valuable improvements, consist of cast- 
iron yoke with movable arms, and which may be turned upon the 
bell; spring acting on the clapper, prolonging the sound, iron 
frame, tolling hammer, counterpoise, stop, etc. For steamboute, 
steamships, etc., their improved revolving yoke or fancy-hangings 
in brass or bronze, of any design furnished. We can supply 
whole sets or parts of our improved hangings, to rehang bells of 
other construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 
Surveyor’s instruments of all descriptions made and kept on 
hand. 
Keing in immediate connection with the principal routes, fn all 
directions, either railroad, canal, or river, orders can be executed 
with dispatch, which, either personally or by communication, are 
respecifully solicited, tA. MENEELEY’S SONS, 
300-26teow* West-Troy, Aibany Co, N. Y. 





| payee ey AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS 
| are invited to examine my stock of imported Perfumery, 
Drugs, Chemica's, Fancy and Tcilet Goods. I have a full and 
complete assortment of goods from the celebrated perfumers of 
Paris, Lubin, Guerlain, Piver, Maugenet & Coudray, Pinaud, etc., 
ete.; also, from the best London houses, My assortment of Tooth, 
Hair, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, Combs, Dressing-Cases, Toilet 
Bottles, Purtfolios, ete , etc , is very extensive. I mb come en 
attention to importing druggist’s articles, such as Fine Chemicals, 
Extracts, Gums, Leaves, Roots, Oils, and such other articles as are 
demanded by the trade. Merchants visiting the city are invited 
to call, as | am satisfied they will be pleaved with my stock and 
terms, HENRY HAVILAND, Importer, 
315-827h 23 John street, New-York. 





A YER’S PILLS.—A new and singularly successful 
remedy for the cure of all Bilious dfseases — Costiveness, 
Inuigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, lum- 
ors, Nervousness, Irritability, Inflammations, Headache, Pains in 
the Breast, Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Complaints, etc., etc. 
Indeed very few are the diseases in which a Purgative Medicine is 
not more or less requred, and much sickness and suffering might 
be prevented if a harmless but effectual Cathartic were more 
freely used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of body 
prevails; besides it soon generates serious and often fatal diseases 
which might have been avoided by the timely and judicious use 
of a good purgative. This is alike true of colds, Feverish symp- 
toms, and Bilious derangements. They all tend to become or pro- 
duce the deep-seated and formidable distempers which load the 
hearses all over the land. Hence a reliable family physic is of the 
first importance to the public health, and this Pill has been per- 
fected with consummate skill to meet thatdemand. Anextensive 
trial of its virtuea by Physicians, Professors, and Patients, has 
shown results surpassing anything hitherto known of any medi- 
cine. Cures have been effected beyond belief, were they not sub- 
stantiated by persons of such exalted positions and character as 
to forbid the suspicion of untruth. 
Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor of 
these Pills we may mention, 

Doct. A. A. HAYES, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, whose high professional character is 
indorsed by the 
Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, Senator of the United States, 
ROBERT C, WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plen. to England. 

+JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston: alro 
Dr. J. R. CHILTON, Practical Chemist of New-York city, in- 
dorsed b 

Hon. W. L. MARCY, Secretary of State. 

wM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

8. LELAND & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and 
others. 

Did space permit we could give many hundred certificates from 
all parts where the pills have been used, but evidence even more 
convincing than the experience of eminent public men is found in 
their effecta upon trial. 

These Pills, the result of long investigation and study, are offer- 
ed to the public as the best and most complete which the present 
state of medical science can afford. 
the drugs themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of vegetable 
remedies extracted by chemical process in a state of purity, and 
combined together in such a manner as to insure the best results. 
This system of composition for medicine has been found in Cherry 
Pectoral and Pills both, to produce a more efficient remedy than 
had hitherto been obtained by any process. The reason is per- 
fectly obvious. While by the old mode of composition, every 
medicine is burdened with more or less of acrimonious and inju- 
rious qualities, by this each individual virtue only that is desired 
for the curative effect is present. 
qualities of each substance employed are left behind, the curative 
virtues only being retained. Hence it is self-evident that the ef- 
fects should prove as they have proved, more purely remedial, and 
the Pills a more powertal antidote to disease than any other medi- 
cine known to the world. 


not properly judge of a remedy without onesie Se compositio 
I have supplied the accurate formule by which both my Pectora' 


warded by mail to his request, 
taken if their composition was known. 
mystery. I have no mysteries. 


their convictions of their intrinsic merits. The 


ized by their effects upon trial. 


origin of disease. 
Prepared by DR. JAMES C. AYER, 


Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Price, 25 cents per box. Five boxes for $1. 


Jas. Burnett, Boston; A. McClure & Co., Albany; F. Brown, an 





ers in Medicine everywhere, 815-13t 


They are compounded not of 


All the inert and obnoxious 


As it is frequently expedient that many medicines should be 
taken under the counsel of an attending physician, and as he could 


and Pills are made, to the whole bedy of practitioners in the Uni- 
ted States and British American Provinces. If, however, there 
should be any one who has not received them, they will be for- 


Of all the Patent Medicines that are offered, how few would be 
Their life consists in their 


The composition of my preparations is laid open to all men, and 
all who are competent to judge on the subject wy | acknowledge 
herry Pectoral 

was pronounced by scientific men to be a wonderful medicine be- 
fore its effects were known. Many eminent physicians have de- 
clared the same thing of my Pills, and even more confidently, and 
are willing to certify that their anticipations were more than real- 


They operate by their powerful influence on the internal viscera 
to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action — remove 
the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of 
the body, reatoring their irregular action to health, and by cor- 
recting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the first 


fold by A. B. & D. Sanda, and Rushton, Clarke & Co., N, Y.; 
Gilbert Wentz & Co., Philadelphia; and by all Druggists and deal- 


TATEN-ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISH- 





MENT, No, 3 John street, New- York.—The * 
cit orders for dyeing en, and faacy suenwrae dm 
tion. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s te alle, damask, and 
moreen curtains or in the best . CS 
rugs, cleansed, orders executed with care 
=. BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co., 
w 0. 3 John street, New-York. 
(atuntons FURNITURE, ete.—Flagons, Gob- 
T and Plates. Also, fonts and col- 
lection- toge with a general assortment of house-keep- 
ing, Brita’ ware, {manufactured and fo: sale at 6 Burling 
LUOIUS HART, 





OOKING-GLASSES AND PICTURE-FRAMES, 
rich, ornamented, and plain pier, wall and mantel mirrors, 
ovals, table and bracket ices, portrait and picture 
frames, of all sizes, kinds, and descriptions, on hand and made to 
Sem eushiod ts alte ol aes ee ee 
en offer a in m 
rates than can found elsewhere. oo 
Also, on hand, a assortment of mah rosew and 
black walnut frames, glasses for country and city trade. 
JOHN 8S. WILLARD, Importer and Manufacturer, 
Warehouse, No. 440 Pearl street, between Madison and Chatham 
streets. -6mos 
LWAYS READY: FINE CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, HOUSE-KEEPING GOODS, and FANCY DECO- 
RATIONS.—D. 8S. HOUGH calls the particular attention of pur- 
chasers to his new and extensive warerooms, the marble build- 
ing, No. 76 Beekman street, four doors below Gold street, where 
mey always be found the largest, choicest, rarest, richest, and 
most complete assortment of every thing pertaining to house- 
keeping ; as, furniture of every description, style, and price ; 
carpets of all kinds and ey oil-cloths, beds, blankets, bed- 
ding, mattresses, oil-paintings, pier and oval glasses, china din- 
ner and tea-sets, cut , Silver-ware, elegant mantel decorations, 
ciocks, ete.; and, in addition, a multitude of articles, both useful 
and ornamental, all of which will be sold cheap for cash. All 
goods warranted to give entire satisfaction. 285-52tg 


DDBES 2008S AND SHOES—The Boots and 


Shoes offered by 

WATKINS, 
No. 114 FULTON STREET, 
are all of the best quality, manufactured by himself. 
WATKINS SELLS NO INFERIOR QUALITIES 
his object being to increase his already extensive business, by 
making it the interest of his customers to purchase at his estab- 
lishment, ; ° 
Gentlemen’s, ladies’, and children’s work made to order at the 
shertest notice, and in the most fashionable manner, 


Drawings taken of the feet, and lasts kept expressly for each 
custemer. 283-52 


OSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
A. RANKIN & CO., No, 104 Bowery, Manufacturers and 
Importers of Hosiery and Under-garments 0 every description, 
Importing and manufacturing largely, and having an experience 
of more than thirty years in the business, A, R, & Co, assure 
buyers that they can sell the 
BEST GOODS AT VERY LOW RATES, 
Silk, woolen, merino, and cotton under-vests and drawers, of 
any size and quality, made toorder. 
Remember the 
OLD STAND, 104 BOWERY. 
Established in 1923, 














279-52tw 


4 be Prize Medal, in London, 1851, af. the World’s 
Fair, and the Prise Medal, in New-York, at the stal 
Palace, 1858, were awarded to BRADY’S DAGUERREOTYPES. 
Brady’s new and magnificent Gallery has been recently completed, 
and public are invited to view the many imp) ovements com- 
binedin this magnificent gallery. The proprietor has no hesits- 
tion in claiming advantages by no simila: establishment 
either in this cou orin Europe. The facilities tor the prod 

ticn of first-class pictures are unrivaled. Attention is specially 
directed to the admirable arrangement of light for children ; also, 
for copying daguerreotypes, paintings, roe &c. An addi- 
tional building has been erected; and the Reception Saloon, 
Ladies’ Dressing-room, and the Operating Reoms are on the same 
floor, forming a new and mest desirable arrangement. This Gal- 
lery contains a matchless collection of European and American 
celebrities, unrivaled on this continent. In addition to various 
Medals received in New-York, the Prize Medal was awarded in 
London at the World’s Fair, 1851, and also at the World’s Fair in 








New-York, 1853. 
Brady’s Daguerreotype Galleries, Nos. 205 and 359 Broadway, 
New-York. aTH-ly 


EORGE JARDINE, ORGAN BUILDER. — NO. 
348 Pearl street, New-York. 810-52t 





AGUERREOTYPES AND PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

LAWRENCE'S GALLERY is one of the most splendid and 
extensive in the world, and his pictures are not excelled either in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, or America, having received the highest 
premium, the Prize Mxpat, at the London and New-York Ex- 
hibitions of the “ Industry of all Nations.” 

The attention of the public is ealled to his new style of Minia- 
ture, Cabinet and life-size Photographs, or Daguerreotypes on pa- 
per, combining the truthfulness of the Daguerreotype with the 
beauty of the finest Miniature and Oil Painting. Persons having 
small and inferior Daguerreotypes can have them copied to any 
desired size, and colored to nature. Those residing at a distance 
by forwarding such pictures, with a description of the complex- 
ion, color of the eyes and hair, or send a lock of the hair,®an de- 
pend on having a truthful likeness, Every one coming to the 
city of New-York should call and examine pictures made by this 
beautiful process. 

O¢g~ Rooms 381 Broadway, corner White street, N.Y. 

810-13tw M. M. LAWRENCE. 


EWING MACHINES.—THE AVERY SEWING 
MACHINE CO. call attention to their improved machine, 
which received the first premium at the Crystal Palace. The 
patent has been recently purchased by the French Government, 
to be used in the manufacture of Army and —- uniforms. For 
the sewing of heavy goods, as Sacks, Bags, Mattresses, stout 
Cloth or Cassimeres, where great strength of uired, 
their rapid wor hine is invaluable, ere is no dispute 
about t atent of this machine. To all who wish a goo |, cheap, 
and wy ie machiffe, we say call at No. 251 Broadway. 
309-52 





stitch is r 





PREMIUM CHOCLATE. 
1 STABLISHED IN 1780, W. BAKER & CO’S Amer- 

ican, French, Homoeopathic and Vanilla Premium Choc- 
olate, prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble 
and Hom«@upathic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc., are 
an excellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in health, 
They allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by Doctors 
Warren, Jackson, Hayward, Ware, and Adams, of Boston, and by 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 
For sale by all the principle grocers in the United States, and by 
their Agents. 
D. C. Murray, New-York; Grant & Twells, Philadelphia; 
Thomas V. Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett & Dadley, Cincinnati. 

319-370 WALTER BAKER & CU., Dorchester, Mass, 


—_ a ———— 


HE ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 








cure of Budily Deformities and Diseases of the Joints, 457, 
459, 461, Pacific street, South-Brooklyn, L. L., receives as in-door- 
patients, persons afflicted with Curvature of the Spine and of 
the bones, Knock-knee, Bow-leg, Flat and Club-foot, and Distor- 
tions of the limbs, consequent on paralyeis and articular affection, 
etc. It combines the advantages of a sanitary establishment 
with those of private residence; comprises gymnasium fer exer- 
cises, bath, etc.: provides orthopedic apparatus, with a most 
careful and competent surgical treatment. References of the 
highest professional respectability can be given. The poor atiend- 
ed gratuitously on Tuesdays and Fridays, between 3 and 6 o'clock 
P.M. Apply for terms either at the office before 10 o'clock A.M., 
(Sundays and Mondays excepted,) or by letter to box 147, Brook- 
lyn Post-Office, LOUIS BAUER, M.B. 
811-tf heh M. B.C. 8., England. 





EW HARDY PASSION-FLOWER. B. M. War- 
son, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Masa, has lately re- 
ceived from France a species of passion-flower which proves per- 
fectly hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having stood two 
winters here without any protection whatever, and is now (July 20) 
in full bloom. It is one of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, 
making shoots of 15 feet ia length 5 a single season, and con- 
tinues its bloom till very @evere frosts. Its rich palmeate foliage 
and curious and splendid flowers, which are delightfully per- 
fumed, appear in constant succession for several months, The 
very singular appearance of the passion-flower in the arrangement 
of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, have 
suggested the idea of its being emblematic of the passion of Jesus 
Christ. This pleasing association renders it a very suitable plant 
for the cemetery. 

Plants, $l each. One dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable 
for the piazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine hardy 
running roses, in all colors, best named sorts, $4. Lrish ivy, good 
plants, $4 per dozen. 

N.B. A full descriptive catalogue, embracing every plant and 
tree required for the garden, green-house, nursery, or orchard, will 
be sent gratis, on application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
a> Carriage of plants paid to Boston or New-York. 

301-39tp 


LLERY & GIBBONS, Bankers anp ExcHaNncE 

Dea.ers, No. 10 Wall street, New-York. The subecribers 
transact a general money business, embracing the collection and 
negotiation of mercantile paper in all parts of the country, the 
purchase and sale of stocks on commission ; the making up of in- 
vestments to order, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 

GEORGE H. ELLERY, 
320 37lw J. 8. GIBBONS. 


arg NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
SALE. The undersigned having other business arrange- 
ments in view, offer for sale the business and Establishment of the 
Highland Nursuries, Syracuse, N. Y. 

he Stock is quite extensive, and very good. It comprises 
every desirable variety of the Standard Fruits, and Hardy Fancy 
Stock, in every stage of growth, from saleable Trees to a ‘large 
quantity of Fruit Seeds planted this Fall—with a well-estab- 
lished business, and arrangements which may easily be completed 
for its indefinite extension. 

From thirty to seventy-five acres of land admirably adapted by 
location and soil for the businees, wi!l be sold or rented, as may 
be desired by the purchaser of the Stock, on the most favorable 
terms, 

Few, or no Establishment in the State of its age have a better 
reputation, or a more rapidly-increasing business, and there is 
no better location than fyracuse for*conducting and extending it. 

The whole will be sold at a bargain, and if not disposed of 
sooner, the stock will be sold in parcels on the opening of the 
Spring Trade. 

Further particulars will be given on ae to 

BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 
Highland N 








ies, Syracuse, N. Y. 
818-330 





NDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES HOSIERY 


an 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
An extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at the 
lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this couniry will 


be fouud at 
UNION ADAMS’ 
Hosiery and Under-garment Manufactory, 
NO, 591 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel and Niblo’s Garden, 
s79-521w 
EST END EMPORIUM OF FAREION.—Dvery 
Style of Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps for Fall 
-and Winter Wear. Furs, Ladies and Misses’ Bonnets, Umbrellas 
and Traveling Bags in their variety. Clergymen supplied at a 
discount. J. W. KELLOGG, 
811-52tqe 128 Canal st., N.Y. 


REE LABOR PRODUCESTORE.—Those desirous 
of using the produce of free or requited labor can obtain a 
full assortment of Groceries, wholesale and retail, and a variety of 
Cotton Goods, at 207 Fulton street, 
Goods carefully packed and promptly forwarded to any part of 
the country. Dealers and families supplied. 
308-52: E. TOWN, Agt. 


F. DUNN & CO., BANKERS, Galesburg, I). 
@ Collections made throughout Central Lilinois, at usual rates. 
N.Y. 818-6t* 








ICH & COS SALAMANDER SAFES—W ILDER Ss 
PATENT.—Twelve years in use and nota dollar’s worth of 
books or papers consumed in oneof them. They have been tested 
in accidental fires one hundred and seventy-nine times. For sale 
by STEARNS & MARVIN, 144 and 146 Water st., 
The only Makers of Safes combining Wilder's, and Rich & Co.’s 
Patents. 318-2697 
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of every ption from 
— one ae — Parlor Mirrors down to the ihe 
“) ‘or city or country trade. We offer also. 
wa ouldings, Portrait a : ~— 


» Gilders and other Giue of the various quali 
Laat, Marble GiltBases, Window Cornices, foncnen 
» by eae or am oh evety size from 7x9 to 120x350. We have 
meet A. Engravings in great variety. 








| Fn and chandstion oe 2 oekman 
ways on hand those halls, &e 
at rates. "Tete 





B. HATOH & CO. illi 
C. 5. BATCH & 0O., 97 William Street, Import. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING cone, 
of the latest styles, and in great i i 
SHIRTS, STOCKS, TIES’ CRAVA’ 5 “GLOVES. 
UNDERGARMENTS, HANDKERCHIE 
LINEN COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAM 
ais a eect or pe 
nd 4 co} assortment of all articles appertain line. 
Purchasers are invited to call and os vom hd % 


276-44 


fore 
HAY your Daguerrest in your Hat free of 
charge, Spring fashions hate ready. RAFFERTY & 
LEASK, the celebrated Dacverrgan Hatrers, have introduced 
their Spring Styixs of hats, and assure the hat-buying public that 
nothing superior either in to taste, material, or work mam 
ship, can be bought in the city for the same money. Beaver and 
poner Hats, $3 and $4. Soft Hats, Fur and Wool, fine Gare 
of every style and shape, Trowxs, Bags, Umureias, dco. 


279-69 67 Chatham street, and cor Oho teens 


- RA — comnts 
| ay PATENT PLATFORM AND COUN. 
business 4 weight should be 
anyrequired operation of weighing,as railroad track and d os 
stores, &. 

Scal escri 
They bave been long known ind’ ioroughy to 

W 


and are universally acknowledged as the standar 
there is no appeal. - ° 


For sale, at reduced prices, by 
269-ly FAIRBANKS & CO. 











No. 89 Water street, New-York. 











NOVELTY AND UTILITY. 
O*E of the Rarest Combinations of these Qualities 
is to be found at TUTTLE’S EMPORIUM, 345 Broadway. 

So large is the assortment, so extensive is the variety of, things 
comical, things odd, things ingenious, things useful, and things 
recherche, that it has been styled the “ Coriosiry Suor oF ALL 
Nations,” “ Tuk Patace or ELEGANCE AND Taste,” ete, 

TUTTLE has the satisfaction of knowing, that he has not only 
contributed largely to the amusement and instruction of children 
and youth by his importations of superior Toys, Dolis, Games, 
Dissections, &c., &c., but that he has also done much to educate 
the public taste by imparting to it a knowledge of the beaxéi 
through the medium of the rich and exquisite productions of 
combined skill and workmanship of every prominent nation on the 


obe. 
For convenience, the Emporium {s arranged in departments 


_— FANCY-GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
contains every kind of Work-boxes ; Dressin Toilet, Card, 
dar werent Chews Cues; Fore Moanaien, Tatits, Pow 
Sy ii es! e ter, i 
Sueno au "ie ‘te ea, » Bronse, Parian and 
RETICULE DEPARTMENT. 
TUTTLE has made these articles eminently American, and am 
almost indi ble companion to every lady at home or abroad, 
He had the honor of being the first person to whom a medal wag 
ever awarded for the manufacture im this country, and the only 
one thought worthy of a medal by the American Institute at ste 
last Fair. He has his own patterns, and finishes and furnishes 
them in a style that rivals successfully the very best articles of this 
description imported from Paris, ond al prices from ome third te 
one half less. 





a TOY DEPARTMENT. 
This consists of all sorte of Box Toys, Single Toys, Tops, Musica 
Instruments, Magic Lanterns, Grasen, ke. &c. ites , 
Coffee, Dinner, and Tea-Sets. 
DOLL DEPARTMENT. 
Here can be found every species of Doll, dressed and 


from the simple Rag Baby to the most beautiful Wax 
the size of life. 


undressed, 
Doll, nearly 


; GAME DEPARTMENT. 

This embraces over five hundred varieties of Games, Dissectione, 
Puzzles, Metamorphoses,&c., &c., adapted to the different sciences 
and intended to instruct at the same time they amuse, 

BABY-JUMPER DEPARTMENT. 

Hundreds of thousands of these invaluable articles have been 
sold since their introduction, and the demand is constantly { 
creasing, showing that they dispense the blersings of health 
happiness to children, and are the source of untuld comfort and 
delight to mothers. Indeed, no mother ought to be without one, 
The inventor, TUTTLE, has made many improvements, among 
which, a check-strap, to prevent the springs from being over- 
strained. 

N.B.—The Elastics or Springs are now warranted. 

TUTTLE most respectfully commends his large and varied stock 
to the friendly notice of the Public, and invites a visit to the 
Emporium. Fresh arrivals by almost every steamer. German and 
French clerks in attendance, Visitors always welcome, and 
goods cheerfully shown. 

The famous Avromaton Birn-Tree, with flying birds, 
running water, music playing and elegant clock, is still as attract- 
ive and wonderful as when it first arrived fr from the great 
London Exhibition. 

971-52tw TUTTLE’S EMPORIUM, 345 BROADWAY. 


OUBLE FLANGE SALAMANDER SAFES. — 
Cc. J. GAYLER’S PATENT, 
205 Pearl street, 3 doors above Maiden Lane. 
THE ONLY DEPOT IN THE CITY 
where the Gayler Salamander Safe and Powpgr-Proor Locg, 1 
recently improved, can be purchased. 
Firtgen THovsanp Gayler Safes are in use, 
Five Hunprgp have been fully tested in fires, and 
NOT ONE HAS EVER FAILED! 

The books, papers, etc., of J. Il. Ladd, Esq., publisher of The 
Independent, were preserved in good order in one of Gayler’s 
Safes, (M » 1854,) although the safe was exposed to a very in- 
tense heat for thirty-two hours, and fella distance of forty feet / 

Many of Gayler’s Piate Safes are in use in 

CHURCHES AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
An assortment of Gayler’s Safes for sale, and made to order by 
HITCHCOCK & DUNN,,. 
812-52tw 205 Pearl street, 3 doors above Maiden Lane. 





EO. WALKER has removed from 89} Leonard 
street to 77 White streei, near Broadway, and will stil} 
keep on hand a large assortment of 
PATENT MIRROR MANTELS, 
of new and beautiful designs, to which he would call the attention 
of all interested. 
Wak alR Fornaces put up in churches and other publie 
buildings, dwellings, &c., in the most approved manner 
Prof. Emerson's system of ventilation, introduced in conneg 
tion with warming, insuring at all times a wholesome air, 
Particular attention paid to the ventilation of water craft, on 
Emerson's plan, as used by some of the finest steamers and elt 
cy il 


pers or the o-ean, 
\ RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER.— 
4 (Warranted not to contain any deleterious substances.) An 
unfailing restorer and preserver of the hairand sight. It is not @ 
dye. The hair and whiskers, however gray, are restored to and 
preser’ed in their original life-color, By its use, wigs, specta- 
cles, and gray hairs will soon become extinct. This pleasant 
and valuable preparation has been used for many years by hun- 
dreds of the most distinguished and wealthy persons in the land, 
who had previously tried ail the nostrums of the day without suc- 
cess, notonly losing the money which they had expended therefor, 
but seriously injuring their hair asd health. It is entirely differ- 
ent from other preparations for the.hair, which are composed of 
deleterious articles, Such as lead, lime, caustic, Spanish flies, cop- 
peras, and oil of vitriol, which are said to cause the hair to grow 
on the palms of the hands, but which, in reality, either greatly in- 
jure the health of those who use them, or send them to an un- 
timely grave. The Restorer is easily applied, and will not stain 
the finest finen. Its effect is sure, in every instance, if applied 
according to the directions, The restorer, used with the Zylo- 
balsamuin, not only cleanses the hair, but inclines it to curl, giv- 
ing it a soft, glossy, and natural appearance. Use this prepara- 
tion before retiring at night; in the morning apply a little soft 
water, and then the zylobalsamum, Fat, oil, marrow, and alco- 
hol do serious injury to the head and hair, and shouid not be 
used, The Restorer will strengthen and restore the sight, and 
prevent dizziness, headache, scurt, dandruff, scald head, or an 
eruption ‘of the skin, and all unnatural perspiration of the nead, 
It prevents the falling off of the hair, and cures baldness when no 
hereditary, and by invigorating the skin, muscles, nerves, blood- 
vessels, and the roots of the hair, will gradually but soon change 
the gray locks, and ¢ause the young hair ‘to grow in the original 
life-color. When restored, | applying it a few times at inter- 
vals of three months, you will not have a gray _ if you should 
attain the age of one hundred years, When used for baldness, you 
must take off your wig, scratch, oiled silk, or any thing which 
will cause a return of the insensible perspiration to the head, 
Persons sending orders for the World’s Hair Restorator must 
state the color of their hair, whether dark or light; as it has 
been thoroughly preved, by long experience, that the ingredients 
which will restore light hair will not have any effect on black. It 
is a certain cure for catarrh in the head. No. 1 is for dark hair, 
and ie composed of rfine different articles. No. 2 is for light hair, 
and is composed of seven different articles, each having a tendea- 
cy to restore nature’s loss, No.3 is Zylobalsamum, a superior 
dressing for the hair for young or old, and is essential to use with 
No, 1 and No, 2. It will be found on trial to be an indispensable 
article for the toilet. The World’s Hair-restorer and Zylobal- 
samum require no puffing, as, after giving them a fair trial, ald 
are sure to recommend them to their friends, The restorer, No. 
1 and No, 2 is put up in large flint bottles, at only $1.50 per bot- 
tle. One is generally enough for a year. The Zylobalsamum, o¢ 
dressing for the hair, No. 3, at 373¢ cents per bottle, thus coming 
within the means of all persons. No such preparation has ever 
before been offered to the public, The great demand for it is pro- 
ductive of many worthless imitations, and shows that its worth 
is duly appreciated. None genuine except “ Mrs. Allen's World's 
Restorer, New-York,” ia blown on the betties, and her signature 
on the directions. Agents supplied by the dozen at the whole 
sale price. For sale by RUSHTON, CLARK & CU., 10 Astor 
House, and 165 and 273 Broadway; Mrs. Hayes, 175 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn; and by druggists and perfumers generally 
throughout the United States, Cuba, and Canada. Principal de- 

ot, labotatory and manufactory, 355 Broome {street ,corner of 
Elizabeth street. 

N. B.—None is genuine without “Mrs. 8. ALLEN” is signed 

to the directions and outside wrappers. Any person or persons 
counterfeiting will be prosecuted. 310-13t ; 


PHAIR & CO.’S 
STEAM JOB-PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No, 22 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW- YORK. 
[A few doors below Nassau street,} 
IN THE SAME BUILDING WITH THE INDEPENDENT OFFICE. 


VERYTHING in the whole range of PLAIN and 

ORNAMENTAL JOB-PRINTING, from the immense Double 
Mammoth Poster to the Smallest Business Card, promptly executed 
with neatnese and despatch at the lowest rates for cash. 

The central position of this establishment (but a few doors from 
the Park) renders it unusually easy of access for strangers whose 
time in the city is necessarily limited. 

@@ Elegant and appropria® designs for country-merchant’s 
store-bills. CHEAP FOR CASH. 316-341 


DRUGS FOR CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE. 
INSLEY & DARLING, WHOLESALE DRUG- 
K GISTS, No, 62 Vesey street, near Greenwich, New-¥ ork. 
MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, OILS, DYES, ETC 
Dealers and consumers desiring choice goods low for cash, will 


; j »j rders to us. 
Oe RISE ee GAs. W. DARLING, 


275-lyw pier eres 
ARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, Ero, FOR FALL TRADE, 
PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 877 and 379 Broadway, corner 
of White street .have jast received, and now in store, a large and 
extensive assortment of ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPET- 
ING, comprising : 
RICH MEDALLIONS, 
“ “ 





in one entire Carpet. 

VELVET, of all widths and designs 
“ VELVET CABPETS, rich colors, patterns new. 

“ TAPESTRY “ “ “ 

“ 
oe 


BRUSSELS and THREE PLY, in great variety, 

INGRAINS, of every description. 

OIL-CLOTHS, of all widths and quality, superior finish and new 
designs, 








Bugs, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, Rods, Matting, etc., and 
all other goods found in Carpet Stores, to which we call the atten- 
tion of merchants, traders, housekeepers, etc., for sale on the most 
reasonable terms. om 

PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 377 and 379 Broadway, 
304-52tw cor. of White street. 





( Ghiters’ Book Table. 


Books received at this office are announced iemnediately 
by their titles, in owr “Literary Record. They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors, Pub- 
lishera and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their works; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publichers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


Ay Examixation of the origin, progress and unity of 
the Church of God: together with its doctrines, in- 
stitutions and ordinances; exhibiting the connec- 
tion of its various diepensations in the development 
of the plan of human ealvation, with an Appendix 
containing the religious principles of the Church. 
The whole comprising a system of general theology. 
By Howett Coss, Georgia. [No Publisher. ] 
Wnerner this Mr. Howell Cobb is the one who 

was not lung ago Speaker of the House of Represent- 

atives at Washington, we are not informed, but we 
presume that the theologian and the politician are 

not one and the same. This octavo volume, of 250 

pages, contains a system of theology on a new plan. 

At least we may say that we do not remember to 

have seen such an arrangement before. We observe 

nothing new.in the doctrines or arguments, which 
are essentially those of Wesleyan Arminianism, 

The author seems to write with very little of that 

bitterness towards Calvinism which formerly was so 

large an ingredient in Methodist works of theology. 

We are glad to see such a volume from Georgia, 

and we trust the time is coming when devout and 

learned men in that great empire State of the South, 
will contribute abundantly to the exposition of the 
oracles of God. 


History oF Louisiana. 


The Spanish Domination. By 
Charles Gay arre. 


New-York: Redfield. 

Ix a former work, Mr. Gayarré has given the 
early history of Louisiana, terminating with the 
establishment of the Spanish authority there in 
1769, over what had been from the beginning a 
French colony. The present volume resumes the 
narrative at that date, and carries it forward to 
December, 1803, when Louisiana having been ceded 
back by the Spanish Government to France, became, 
by purchase from the French Government, aterritory 
of the United States. It is a valuable historical 
work, and we commend it to the public. The 
episode in Chap. ii., on the religious quarrels and 
the Clergy of Louisiana in 1772, will be found par- 
ticularly intercsting. 

Lectures on tHe Evipences or Caristiantty. Deliver- 
ed in Philadelphia by clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureb, in the fall and winter of 1853-4. 
With an Introductory Essay by Atonzo Portrer, 
D.D.LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is highly credita- 
ble to the authors, and to the ecclesiastical connec- 
tion which they represent. The introductory essay 
will abundantly reward a careful study of it. Gen- 
erally the lectures are of a high order in respect to 
thought and argument, and in respect to style. We 
might find some fault with the lecture on “ Ration- 
alistic Development,” for in our judgment it really 
betrays the cause which it undertakes to defend. 
To charge men like the saintly John Robinson with 
*‘rationalism,” because they have held that more 
might be learned from the Bible than they had 
learned, and because they believed that the illumin- 
ation of the Holy Spirit is given to believers as a 
help to their unders'anding of the Word of God,— 
* is at the best a poor way of arguing against infidel- 
ity, and especially against inficvlity as set forth and 
defended by Mr. Theodore Parker. 


Tue New-ExcLanper.—This valuable quarterly 
has been purchased by Rev. E. E. Hall, of Guilford, 
Conn., who will henceforth edit and publishit. The 
New-Englander has long needed the exclusive atten- 
tion of an editor. Since the death of Mr. Tyler, it 
has been conducted by the voluntary services of an 
association of gentlemen, who have labored faith- 
fully for the interests of evangelical literature, with- 
out remuneration. Under the new arrangement, 
this Quarterly will no doubt command a much wider 
circle of subscribers, while it must gain also in unity 
and efficiency. Mr, Hall is in every way competent 
to the task he has undertaken; and in the prosecu- 
tion of his labors, he will enjoy the counsel and codp- 
eration of the gentlemen who have given the New- 
Englander its reputation. We trust that a large 
accession to its list of subscribers, will testify the 
interest of the public in the only Quarterly that 
represents the polity and spirit of the primitive 
churches of New-England. 


Exciish Works oN THEoLocy ann Bisiicar 
Criticisa.—Several works of importance in these 
departments have lately been issued from the Eng- 
lish press, called forth in part by the controversies 
of the times, touching the authenticity and gen- 
uineness of the Scriptures, Among these are 
Worpswortn’s Lecrures oN THe INSPIRATION OF 
Ho ry Scripture, or on tue CANON oF THE OLD AND 
New Testament. 

This is a new edition of a course of lectures deliv- 
ered by the Canonof Westminster before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge some six years ago, and now 
republished by Herman Hooker, of Philadelphia. 
The object of the lectures is to establish the 
Canon of Scripture from “the external testimony 
of the Church and of its Divine Head.” The 
argument is first applied to the Oid Testament in 
its several parts, and then to the Gospels and the 
Epistles successively. The Apocrypha is tried and 
rejected by the same rule. The argument is learned, 
lucid, and able; but its force is impaired by the 
narrow view which the author takes of the wit- 
ness itself—the Church. He rests the argument 
upon the testimony of an organic body called the 
Church, whose own identity, purity, and integrity 
may be called in question. The particular witness 
whom Dr, Wordsworth summons—the Church in 
the sense of a Church-of-England divine—imay be 
impeached. 

A far abler work on the same general subject, is 
that of Dr. W. Alexander, of Edinburgh, entitled 
Curist axp Curistraniry, republished in this city at 
the Methodist agency, 200 Mulberry street. Dr. A. 
employs both the external and the internal eviden- 
ces; but rests the former, not upon the testimony of 
any ecclesiastical organization, but upon that of the 
great corps of believers, constituting the church spir- 
itual, yet visible and universal. It is surprising, 
aside from the native differences in the two writers, 
with how much more vigor the argument is present- 
ed from this stand-point than from that assumed by 
Dr. Wordsworth. His very freedom from the tech- 
nicalities of a rigid ecclesiastical organization, gives 
an increased power and comprehepsiveness to the 
argument of Dr. Alexander. We have never seen 
Episcopacy and Congregationalism-in fairer con- 
trast than in the workings of these two minds; both 
learned and able ; the ene trammeled, the other free. 

The analysis of the character of Christ, and the 
argument for the inspiration of the Evangelists 
drawn from the sinlessness of Christ, are a masterly 
refutation of Newman, Dr. Alexander #urpasses 
both Ullman and Rogers in nice discrimination and 
vigorous thought. ¢ This is a book that every min- 
ister will prize. We hope to enrich our column of 
Selections with extracts from its pages. 

A volume of very indifferent merit has been pub- 
lished by J. Nesair & Co., of London, entitled Ay 
EXAMInation or Mavcrice’s Lecrunes, by Dr. Cana- 
lish. The Sibstiace of the book may have had 
Some interest as familiarly given in the lecture-room 
with the work of Maurice in hand, But asa reply 
to that author, it is extremely meagre and deficient 


in power, It isneither profound as a criticism, nor 
satisfactory asareply. Scotland must produce some- 
thing better if she would sustain the reputation of 
her theological chairs. 

The notice of Trench, Jukes, and others on the 
New Testament, is unavoidably postponed. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE PRUSSIAN SYs- 
TEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


Beruin, Dec. 29, 1854. 

Tur important changes which have recently been 
decreed in Prussia, and which to some extent have al- 
ready been accomp! ished in reference to religious and 
other instruction, in reference to the Normal schools 
and popular schools of that kingdom, are worthy of 
the most serious attention in America, not only as an 
indication of the reiictionary feeling now pervading 
Germany, but as having an immediate bearing upon 
the discussions which often arise in the United States 
and in England concerning the value of so-called sec- 
ular systems of public edueation. More than this, the 
whole civilized world has for many years been accus- 
tomed to look at Prussia, in matters of popular instruc- 
tion, as the Sun, from which other countries were both 
to draw their light and regulate their progress. in 
France, the eloquent language of Cousin and the pro- 
found reflections of Guizot, have proclaimed its great 
superiority. Sir William Hamilton, Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Macaulay, Kay, and a score of other wri- 
tera, have spread its fame in England. Bache, Stowe, 
Mann, and Barnard, have suceessively been sent from 
America, to study its peculiarities and report upon its 
systems. Nor has this admiration been unworthily be- 
stowed. Lasting honor is the due of what has been the 
Prussian method of Public education, and perpetual glo- 
ry is the heritage of Frederic William ILL, who sought 
to revive the wasted strength of his country after the 
long and disastrous wars of Napoleon, by providing 
for all classes of the people, free, thorough, and ex- 
tended instruction. So beneficial were the plans of 
this monarch and his counselors, that Prussia was 
soon considered as the continental leader of all true 
Progress, Turbulent but democratic France, staid 
constitutional England, and even republican America, 
were all glad to be numbered among the scholars of 
so successful a teacher. 

For these reasons it is the more lamentable to ob- 
serve that the government of the present king, Fred- 
eric William IV., is now endeavoring to undo what 
has before been accomplished, to lessen the extent of 
popular education, to make it subservient to political 
ends, in short to rob it of what has been its glory 
heretofore, and to make it the scorn instead of the 
model of all true friends of civil and religious free- 
dom. -Many of the very peculiarities which the wri- 
ters above referred to have reported with special ad- 
miration, are now to disappear entirely, or to be so 
modified as to lose their original character. 

In the month of October last, the Minister of Pub 
lic Instruction, Herr von Raumer, assuming, as many 
suppose, powers which are vested in the Legislative As- 
sembly, “the General Diet” of Prussia, caused three 
new * Regulatives” to be issued for the evangelical 
Normal Schools, the Preparatory and the Elementary 
schools of the Kingdom.* The changes which. these 
* Regulatives” propose, and which to some extent 
have gone into operation, may be briefly stated 
as aiming, in the schools referred to, at the dimin- 
ution of all euch studies as tend to elevate the peo- 
ple by expanding and strengthening their mental 
powers, and at the increase of such means as will pro- 
mote a blind obedience to the King, and an unintelli- 
gent submission to the doctrines of the established 
church. More particularly it may be said that in the 
Normal schools, all instruetion in Didactics, Pedago- 
gies, or whatever pertains to the theory of education, 
isto be banished from the liet of studies, and the time 
thus gained is to be devoted to more extended religi- 
ous instruction. The pupils in these teachers’ semina- 
ries are no more to aim at a high standard of personal 
attainments, but are only to study what they are af- 





terwards to teach; while in their private reading, 
Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and other classic authors are 
expressly discuuntenanced, In the same spirit Draw 
ing is to be limited to the conatruction of geometrical 
figures, and Music ia not to be cultivated nor practised 
asan art, but merely asa religious exercise. Historical 
culture is to be limited to a knowledge of the Father- 
land, and regard for the King and the reigning house 
is to be expressly inculeated. It would be difficult to 
siy in what reapect these principles, as they are fully 
explained in the Regulatives, differ from those which 
Protestants charge upon the Roman Catholics in the 
darkest ages of ecclesiastical sway, or from those which 
the lovers of constitutional liberty still detest in the 
despotic civil and religious government of Russia. 

Such changes as these can uot of course be made at 
once in the Universities and Gymnasia, where the Pro- 
fessors and the pupils are atill too strong to bear with 
such restraints. As yet the Regulatives only affect 
dependent classes in society—“ the people”—who must 
live as the Government commands; but it remains to 
be seen whether Slavonic influence will not hereafter 
demand that the highest institutions of Prussia shall 
be assimilated to those of the neighboring empire by 
the exclusion of ali Philosophical instruction. 

Before proceeding to examine the official language 
of these new Regulatives, a few words of general ex- 
planation will be necessary in reference to the present 
condition of Prussia. Although it is usually consid- 
ered as a Protestant country, yet more than one in 
three of the inhabitants, that is to eay, above six mil- 
lions in a population of nearly seventeen millions, are 
Roman Catholics. There are also about 250,000 Jews, 
who are deprived of many civil rights. Those who 
are Protestants are for the most part nominally con- 
nected with the National Church of Prussia, which is 
well known to be an union effecied by the late King 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed or Calvin- 
istic Church. To this the sovereign ard the court be- 
long. Its doctrines have always, to a moderate extent, 
been taught in the public schools. It is in short the 
State Religion. Still, Roman Catholics are allowed to 
hold office, and neither the ehildren of Roman Catho- 
lic nor Jewish parents have been required to remain in 
school during the hours of religious instruction. The 
troubles now arising are, therefore, mainly confined to 
those who are at least legal members of the same de- 
nomination. 

The laxity, or rather the want of discipline in the 
National Church of Prussia, allows men of directly op- 
posite views,—Rationaliste on one hand and Pietists 
on the other,—to be members of the same ecclesiastical 
body. But their views have naturally never coincided 
in reference to religious instruction, and now that the 
government is laying such stress upon that point, and 
is making it so prominent, the views of there different 
parties are wider than ever apart, and threaten the 
most serious injuries to the existing systems of public 
education. But this is not all. Men of liberal senti- 
ments ia political matters ffod strong indications that 
the government is using Religion, or the name thereof, 
as @ tool with which to accomplish unpopular, one 
may ven say, unconstitutional enda It is enough to 
add that the “ Party of the Cross” has become the 
common designation of the royal, the anti-liberal, the 
reictionary Russian party, which now seeks to fetter 
the press, to shackle public opinion, and to bind with 
arbitrary power all popular instruction. 

These Regulatives must accordingly be viewed from 
& political as well ae an ecclesiastical stand-point. The 
King and the Monarchist Party look upon the republi- 
can movements of 1848 as results in part of a defective 
method of public education. “The teachers of com- 
mon schools,” they say, “were the cause of must of 
those troubles. Misinformed themselves, they misled 
the people.” To prevent, therefore, the recurrence of 
such exciting timea, it is the Royal doctrine that the 
masses must be educated (what a perversion of the 
word !) into quiet, inert, unthinking submission to the 
powers placed over them. Freedom of thought must 
be suppressed, independence of judgment prevented. 
The object of teaching shall not be to make earnest 
intelligemt men, but faithful obedient subjects. Disci- 
pline of mind and extent of knowledge shall be sought, 


* Die drei Preussischen Re i i 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


but Faith and Patriotism must be inculeated ; and yet 
faith in the Prussian code does not mean an intelligent 
conviction of the truths of revealed religion, but a su- 
perstitious assent to the teachings of an established 
church, and patriotism appears no longer as an en- 
lightened love of one’s native land, and for ali one’s 
fellow. citizens, but ag a servile regard for the King 
and reigning family. 

From these general considerations concerning the 
scope and tendency of these new regulations, let us 
pass to their particular injunctions in regard to the 
Teachers’ Seminaries, or Normal Schools, the ins‘itu- 
tions which have previously been the glory of Prussia, 
and the example of other countries. After a bold pre- 
liminary announcement that the object of public edu- 
cation “is not that pupils should learn,” but that they 
should be “trained into a religious and patriotic sen/i- 
ment,” (Gesinnung,) the official edict proceeds to the 
consideration of particular studies. 

It begins with Pedagogics, or the theory of educa- 
tion; that is to say, the science and art of teaching. 
Hitherto, in Teachers’ Seminaries, the instruction in this 
branch of study has extended to six hours weekly. 
This is what M. Cousin says “most attracted admira- 
tion.” Mr. Kay says that “German teachers are 





better than any others, because they thus become pro- 
foundly versed in the science more peculiarly their 
own—Pedagogy.” Prof. Bache remarks that by such a 
course pupils in the Normal schools “can not fail to 
become well versed in the practice of their profession.” 
Prof. Stowe urges upon Ohio, institutions like those of 
Prussia, in which “the business of teaching shall be 
made a systematic object of attention.” 


habitant of the neighborhood. (A long report is first 
given on the injuries done to the Palace and Museums 
of the Vatican, which we have abbreviated. ) 

On receiving the keys he proceeded to the eastern 
halls, towards which he had heard balls whistling, du- 
ring the attack by the French. A 12-pounder had en- 
tered a window and broken two beams and about 20 
rafters, which it was necessary to replace immediately. 
Another 12-pounder had damaged the roof. Passing 
on northward along the roof, a third was found to 
have broken through. Over the corridor of the Mu- 
seum and Library two cannon shot had struck, and 
caused damages requiring immediate repair; and an- 
other the roof of the halls of the Borgia Library. 

The roof of the Sistine chapel had been injured by 
four cannon balle, which could not be found, and pro- 
bably had bounded off. They left four carttoads of 
rubbish. Another had struck the roof of the Par- 
rots’ Court. 

In the interior of the Vatican Museum he was ac- 
companied and assisted by the sculptor of the Muse- 
um, A. Storchi, who had already discovered some in- 
juries. 

In the Hall of the Muses a ball had broken a win- 
dow; in the hall of the Candelabri, and in almost all 
the halls opening south, many Stutzen and musket- 
balls were found, which also had broken windows; in 
the Arazzi Gallery were found five balls, one of which 
had struck the Raffaele’s “ Paul preaching at Areopa- 
gus,” and injured a female figure; and another struck 
the lower part of the same master-piece. In the Pic- 
ture-Gallery a ball was found. Three balls bad en- 
tered the windows of the Library, but were prevented 





Similar remarks may be quoted from other English 
and American writers, in which not merely the general 
system of Normal schools is commended, but this in- 
struction in Pedagogies is particularly praised. 

But what say the new regulations of the present 
Prussian Government?! This former instruction has 


too independent. Therefore, henceforward, “ what: 
ever in particular schools has been taught as Pedago- 
gics, Methodics, Didactics, Catechetics, Anthropology, 
and Psychology, is to be struck out of the plan of stu- 
dies, and instead thereof shall be taught, weekly, for 
two hours, ‘School Knowledge,’ (schul kunde.) No 
system of Pedagogics is to be taught in the seminaries, 
not even in a popular form. The instruction in School 
Knowledge must carefully avoid Abstractions and De- 
finitions, and be as practical and direet as possible.” 
This is the official language. 

It is easy to see the tendency of this regulation. 
Indeed its defenders do not hesitate to say that the 


the people. They have been so skilful in developing 
mental powers that they have made the people think 
for themselves! It is to stop such anti-loyal results 


enjoyed. 

The limits of this article do not allow an exemplifi- 
cation at this time of the manner ix which the same 
principles are applied to other studies, but the other 
changes which have been made are quite a3 well de- 
serving of consideration as those already mentioned. 


°0—_—______ 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE DEPOSITION OF 
THE POPE. 


On the 9th of February, the Italian patriots are to 
have a celebration, to which they have invited all who 
sympathize with them in its object. 
ed is the sixth anniversary of the establishment of the 
modern Roman Republic, and of the formal overthrow 
of the papal temporal power, by the solemn and al- 
most unanimous act of the Rotnan people. 
markable and unexpected series of events preceded 
those simultaneous acts, which placed the people at 
once without a government, ard at liberty and under 
the necessity to choose and form one for themselves. 
They proceeded to the task with surprising readiness, 
order and decision ; and in all the stages of founding 


gree of cemity and skill, firmness and moderation, which 


astonished all observers, 
countrymen, who were eye-witnesses, have borne the 
strongest testimony to the enthusiasm of the people of 


equalled by the humanity shown to their wounded 
prisoners. 

During the disgraceful negotiations by which Louis 
Napoleon endeavored to get his army within the walle 
under falae pretences, and through the heroic struggles 
by which they so long resisted their rigorous siege, 
the Assembly proceeded in their deliberations with 
the calmness of profound peace; and the streets were 
securely troddem at night, as well as day, even by 
children and females. With the Pope and his retinue 
had disappeared the bands of spies and aseassing who 
for ages had infested Rome, and have regained their 
ancient haunts since the mock republic of Paris over- 
threw the real republic of Rome. 

In eo many ways have the actors in those deeds of 
death and blood endeavored to excuse themselves by 
falsely accusing the enlightened and patriotic champi- 
ons of Roman liberty, that it is difficult to determine 
what case to present as an example of the rest. But 
we may recall the oft-repeated charge of wantonly in- 
juring the monuments of the city. In reply, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to the formal appeal made by the mu- 
nicipality of Rome to the municipality of Paris, and 
the protest of most of the members of the diplomatic 
corps against the French bomardment as a barbarous 
measure, and a crime against civilization and the com 
mon feelings of the world. The former document (ex- 
tracts from which we have translated) gives the details 
of the precautions taken by a special committee ap- 
pointed to protect the edifices, statues, pictures, etc., 
which were exposed to the shells and shot showered 
upon the city. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE MONITORE ROMANO, THE OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL OF THE REPUBLIO, MAY 30, 1849. 


The Communal Council of Rome, on the 21st of May 
current, decreed to send to the municipality of Parisa 
copy of the report exhibited by the Counsellor Luizi 
Canina, respecting the damages committed on the Vati- 
can, on the 30th of April, by the French army. That 
document, which we insert below, was sent, accompa- 
nied with the following letter: 

“To the Members of the Municipality of Paris: 

“ GenTLemen :—This Municipal Council have resolv- 
ed to send you the annexed description of the injuries 
done by the French arms on the 3uth of April, to the 
Vatican Basilica and the edificés connected with it. 
The resolution was dictated by the indelible sentiment 
of sympathy between France and Rome, and by the 
conviction that all the municipalities in the civilized 
world have an equal interest in the preservation of the 
master-pieces of scienee and art. It is these which 
must leave witness to posterity of the progress of na- 
tions, and of the relations between them, which are 
the more intimate according as their tendencies to- 


wards the goal of civilization have been most uni- 
form.” ‘ 


‘‘Rome opposes the arms of your republic, because 
she can not permit even a friend to cast a doubt upon 
her sacred rights; but yet Rome, the natural ally of 
France,can not endure that, by the fanaticism of a few, 
the glorious name of Frenchmen should be confounded 


by history with the name and the devastations of bar- 
barians, 


“Accept the protestations of esteem and brother- 
hood. 


“ At the Capital, May 28, 1849. 
** Francesoo STURBINETTI, 
“Senator of Rome, [and six Covservatori. ] 
“SPQ. R” 

COMMISSION OF THE COMMUNE OF ROME, 
The Conservatore, Col. Giuseppe Gallieno, deputed to 
preside over the abuve-named commission, made a re- 
port at a special meeting of the Communal Council on 
the 24th of May; . . and read the following amount 
of damages. . . Being deputy of that commission, 
and also counselor of the general commission of Fine 
Arte, he had the special charge to watch over the edi- 
fices of the Vatican, which he performed with the con- 
sent of Col. Caetani, who had the quarters of his sen- 
tinels in that edifice, and with the assiduous aid of 
Engineer Grass of that eorps; and alzo of Counselor 
L. Mazzocchi, Colonel of the 14th battalion of Nation- 








made the teachers too strong minded, and the people | 


school teachers have heretofore done too much for | 
what, in America, would be termed the elevation of | 


that the study of the art of teaching is so prominently | 


The day appoint: | 


A very re- 


and conducting their new government, displayed a de- | 
Some of our most intelligent | 
Rome in favor of the republic, the enli-htened conduct | 


of the constituent assembly, the harmony of all parties | 
and the bravery of the citizen soldiera, which was | 


from doing injury by striking the curtains. Many balls 
were found in the courts. 

The engineer then describes the preeautions taken 
| to prevent further injuries by fire and shot from the 
expected renewal of the enemy’s attacks, according to 
the directions received from the Commission. The 
water-spouts and leaders on the roofs were so arrang- 
ed that the rain-water was thrown into high reser- 
voirs, and four of the guard were stationed in a shelt- 
ered spot, with a small fire-engine, ready tw extinguish 
fire, in case of need. The other roofs were also guard- 
“ed in the same manner. 

Curtains were hung loose at the windows of the 
Picture-Gallery, to intercept small shot, and such pic- 
tures as were hung on hinges were turned edgewiee 
toward the windows; and in the Museum, curtains were 
put up, and precicus objects removed from exposed 
situations. Similar precautions were taken in the gal- 
leries of Geographical Charts and the} Library. 

THE S8ECOXD PART, OR VATICAN PALACE. 

On visiting the grand terrace the following injuries 
were discovered : 

In the nave and apsis of St. Processo the roof had 
been penetrated by 16 cannon-bal)s, which broke many 
rafters, one of them the ceiling, and another the light- 
ning-rod. A cannon-ball tore a hole a palm and a 
half in size in the Rezzonico Cupolino, That of St. 
Michael was struck by four eannon-balls, Behind it 
| another had torn away s<ven palma of the wall, the 
lightning-rod, and its marble supporter, and another 
| eplintered a block of travertine. 





Various injuries had been done by cannon-balls to 
several other cupolas named, and the roof of the Cat- 
| tedra by four others. 

On the outside of the Palace 25 canne~-enot struck, 
| and caused various injuries to tue cornice, windows, 
| architecture, ete. The travertine bore marks of many 
stutzen and musket balls, especially above the monu- 
ment of Paul 3d, and many more not particularized. 


D. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
THE WAR—DIPLOMACY—THE DESPOT. 
| 


courts in Europe are conspirator mediatore—a media- 
tion prompted in any degree by that extraordinary 
condition of public sentiment which declares “ hate” 
for England, is not likely to be very acceptable, nor to 
conduce to aught of good. 





{ Garnett, Powesheik Co., Iowa, 
January 15, 1855. 
To Tne Eprrors ov Tae Inperenpent: 
Tus is our first winter in the State, and truly the 
season has been delightful. We have only read of 
extreme cold, deep snows, and storms, felicitating our- 
selves on the contrast with other winters; while here 
we have had no snow, only one day of rain for months, 
and for the most part, bright, temperate days of sun- 
shine. What a kind visitation this has been, many 
thousands can tell who arrived here late in the season, 
and up to the New-Year had only a canvas shelter, 
or open log cabins to protect them from cold and 
storm. 
A “promised land” thus far Iowa is to those of us 
who, of supposed kindred sentiments, are in one place ; 
and we regret that there is not farm room enough near 
for all who desire to be of us. Anticipating large ac- 
cessions next year, we have, leaving our literary fund 
untouched, voted a echool-district tax, which will 
raise from three to four thousand dollars for a build- 
ing, which shall furnish not only scheol-rooms, but by 
district favor, temporary church accommodation. 
Our Sabbath congregation, gathered on a spot which 
eight months ago was near three miles distant from 
any house, numbers from seventy to one hundred, and 
the uncommissioned minister gives one-half day on the 
Sabbath to other congregations four and eix miles dis- 


[Fepruary 1, 1855. 


Aocipent.—In pulling down the ruins of the P 

buildings on Monday afternoon last, one of the labor 
ers was unfortunately buried in the ruins. His body 
was rescued, but life was extinct. He was only twenty 
years of age, s single man, and has left a widows: 
mother, and several sisters. ; 


ark 


Lazor 1x THE Countay.—Some of the city dailies a>. 
canvassing the propriety of sending away our surplus 
population into various parts of the States on the mers 
anonymous information “ that work is plenty.” They 
say, and with much truth, that if our officers in charge of 
this department should by any false guidings vend + reas 
poor men to parts where the labor is ebundant ana 
consequently but poorly paid, the situation of thes, 
unfortunates will be rendered worse instead of } 
That there is work to be performed in different parte 
of our Union, there can be no question: the pointe t< 
be determined are: in what locations is this work 
be found, and will the immigrant be permanently bene. 
fitted by the removal. Establish these en a 
and all is clear before them. 


etter 


solid basis 


. Morey to Loax —Numeroug advertisements in our 
city papers announce that money is to be loaned or 
property of every description. The prudent, however 
will be cautious how they “negotiate” with thee. 
men—nine-tenths of whom are upprincipled knaveg 
One of their operations which has come to our notice 
is the following: The applicant is “ accommodated" 
with about half*the real value of his deposit, at the 
legal interest of six per cent. So far this reads fairly 
as times are. But this is only the ehell or covering 
of the operation. This loan, according to the written 
agreement, becomes due at the expiration of thirty 





tant. There is a great demand for missionaries in all 
the counties north of us) In most of the settlements 
the opinion is fast obtaining that it is not respectable | 
to be without a minister. Who will come to this State 
and minister to the wanta of the one hundred thou- 
sand as yet but strangers here, or come before the etill | 
larger number soon to be among us? 


North. He should have been the United States Sena- | 
tor. James Harlan, who is elected in room of the re- 
creant Dodge, was once a Methodist preacher; though 


with Gov. Grimes. I am pleased to learn to what an 
extent Congregational ministers have the regard of 
men of education; and I note that not only the Gov- 
ernor but the Attorney-General of the State, and one 
of the lately-elected Judges of the Supreme Court 
worship with our denominatior. 

A bill for the suppression of intemperance will be 
submitted to the people. 

The Capital will be removed to Fort Desmoines, 
one hundred miles west of the center of population. 
Provision will be made for a new Constitution. In 
the legislature there is neither Mormon nor Catholic ; 
one-third of the whole number are Methodiats, as is 
found to be the fact in most of the new States. A 
large number are under thirty years of age, and on: 
fifth of the whole number were born in the South. 
Mr. Russell, of the House,—Gov. Grimes’ fast friend, 
and the genius of the House, —was born in Baltimore. 
Senator Browning, who did most to keep the State 
pro-slavery, 13 from the South, and records hims:} 

Tron Side Baptist. 

In our new town on the prairie we have wondered 
for whom of our number the first grave would be | 
made, when all had so fair a prospect of long lite. 
Josiah Hale, of New-Hampsbire, and late of Maine, and 
wife, were the firet victima On the 17th of November | 
last Mrs. Hale died, and he on the 26th JI was 
seventy-eight years of age, and she seventy-four; both 
had been members of the Congregational Church over 





EnGanp, Jan. 12, 1855. 
Turs mail will leave in the very crisis of the struggle ; 
and the fate of nations appears to be trembling in the 
balance. 
characterized the contest, a diplomatic surprise has now 


been added by the Czar. Reports, received with in 


credulity, that the Emperor had accepted the four | 


bases, with an outline of the interpretation proposed to 
be given to them by the Vienna Conference, have been 
eontirmed. It is acded that this acceptance on the part 
There secms 


no ground for doubting that these statements rest on 


of Russia is not to involve an armistice. 
a basis of substantial fact. But it is not possible toin 
terpret the fact. 
and unexpected. It is hardly believed that it is in 
good faith, and that it 1s not another movement for a 
truce—another altempt to induce or prolong Austrian 
hesitation, and to give Prussia a good plea for resisting 
the demand made under treaty by Austria, for the mo- 
bilization of Prussian and German armies. Then if the ac. 
ceptance is hearty and real, and with a purpose to effect 
a speedy peace, the question is immediately started, 
Can the three Powers have 80 interpreted the four bases 
as effectually to secure the object of the war? The char- 
acter and settled purpose of the Emperor, ali that is 
intensely Russian in him, would seem to forbid this. 
On the other hand, it is said that there are very strong 
family and dynastic reasons, as well as those of gene- 
ral policy, which urge on the Czar to bring the war 
to a conclusion. 

The intelligence from the Crimea also indicates a 
crisis. Omer Pacha is telegraphed as actually eet out 
from Varna, to lead 60,000 of his veteran troops to 
action in the Crimea. Eapatoria, north of Sevastopol, 
was to be occupied in great force; the allied armies 
being south of the besieged fortreas, and Liprandi south 
of it, he must retreat or fight at disadvantage, and 
then investment and aseault of Sevastopol follow, 
There are still reports of reiaforcements passing from 
Odessa to the Russian armies; and more distinct ac- 
counts of immense military arrangements on the part 
of Ruasia, including an urmy of Russians to stretch 
from St. Petersburgh to Odezsa, in anticipation of Aus- 
trian hostilities, 

In the midst of these anticipations of peace, the Em- 
peror of the French publicly addressed detachments of 
the Imperial Guard, about to embark for the Crimea. 
He bade them share the dangers which yet remained to 
be encoun’ ered, and assured them of the speedy reali- 
zation of these anticipations. “ Svon you will have 
helped to plant our eagles on the walls of Sevastopol.” 

The force of anxiety respecting the army, assaulted 
by disease and tempest, has son.ewhat abated. There 
never has been a fear, despite the croakings of some, 
that the army would fail before the Russians; but 
there was ground of anxiety of account of the suffer- 
ings and privations to which the soldiers were exposed. 
It is believed that these are now greatly alleviated. 
The letters of the private soldiers breathe the spirit of 
resolute endurance, and universally epeak kindly of 
their officers; there were most welcome rumors that 
the Russians were coming in a great force. This the 
soldiers most desired ; the general faith being that all 
the Muscovires in al] the Russias could not now force 
the Allies from their positica. 

Notices of the discussion in Congress of a proposition 
to offer the mediation of the United States, came by the 
last mail, The words so much in use these twelve 
months past, may be applied in this case: Zoo date ! 
Enlightened Europe, millions of Englishmen would 
have welcomed with acclaim such a proposition, as full 
of significance and of power, sometime since. It would 
have been a great and glorious part for the United 
States to have taken then. It might well have been 
caid, We, too, of this western world, have an inter est in 
this eastern question ; our Mississippi has relationship 
to the Danube; our lakes have even a connection with 
the Euxine, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean. We, 
too, bave some little interest in the wel!..e ut Lurope 
and in the advancement of civilization. We can not 
see the old continent overshadowed by a collossal des- 
potism. 

The fitting time for the f ti: word has passed. Now, 
‘*mediation” of this kind would practically be against 
the interests of the nations, and in favor of the would- 
be universal despot. 

It is also “too late” for another reason; it comes 
after strange and incredible manifestations of sympathy 
with the Czar, and of “ hatred” for Eog!and on the part 
of a portion of the American preas. The mediation 
coming so jase, and when the evil-doer is pressed— 





al Guards, a member of the Commission, and an in- 


The decision of the Czar was sudden | 


| fifty years, and brought letters from the church at 
| Brigham, Me. 


hoped he would long be spared to us, so good was 
his counsel. They came with their children to this new 
country but never expressed a regret that they had re- 
move i, All wae done for them that could be ; and they 


rest where the prairie flowers shal] bloom over them, as 
| ‘ ] 
if in the old church-y ard, for with a smile they men- | 
ltioned their truet in Him who is “the resurrection | 


| and the life.” ; r TH. 
DONATIONS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN | 
NEW YORK, | 


| theory of the law is, that the 


| throu rh 


Messrs. Epitors:—Will you permit me, g 
er, to proffer aid to the Subba:h-school cause 
in the State of New-York? 

To all such Sabbath-schools as need charitable atd, 
the Mass. 8S. S. Soctery will dmate 20 copies of the 
We LL-Srrine, provided eaeh school applying will, with 
the application, remit to us $2 20 to pre-pay the 
postage for the year. 


your par 


We will also donate l/brarics—in part or wholly, as 
the case may be—to such gchovle as are unable to 
purchage them. 

The above donations will also be male to euch min- 
isters and churches as need assisianes in organizing 
new schools. 

Applications should be made early, and to the eub- 
ecriber. A Buttrarp, 

Sec. of Mass. 5, 3. Society. 

Bostoy, Jan. 19, 1855. 


<> + + we 


Our City Column. 





Tux fourth lecture before the New-England Young | 
Men’s Association, will be delivered by Dr. Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes, at Clinton Hall, in Astor Place, on | 
Friday evening, Feb. 9ch. Subject, “The American- | 
zed European.” 


Recext Ixpicrments.—The Grand Jary have found 
bills of indictment against the five leading gambling 
houses in this city. They are located on Broadway 
audin Warren st. It hasalso found about thirty bills 
against the most notoriwus houses of prostitution. We 
learn that some of our police have been found to have 
an interest in both classes of these seminaries of vice,— 
Tribune. 

We wish that with the above the Grand Jury had 
included all the Gift Lotteries, and every other species 
of fraud by which strangers and others are continually 
robbed in this city. Frauds of every kind—prospect 
ive or immediate—should be eummarily dealt with. 
This will include all mock auctions and fraudulent 
weights and measures, which last are alarmingly in- 
creasing in this city, and should at once be dealt with 
by the severest penalties and fines.) Mayor Wood has 
begun well, let all his subordinates do their duty un- 
flinchingly as Christian citizens and honest men, being 
governed by the maxim “ That sin—in whatever shape 
or condition—is a reproach to any people.” ; 
Anotnern Preacu or Trust.—Charles 0. Richardson, 
Secretary of the St. Nicholas Insurance Company in 
this city, was arrested on Monday last, and brought 
before Judge Stuart, on a charge of appropriating to 
his own use $10,917 of the funds of the Institution, 
together with 44 shares of the Union Bank stock, and 
$4,000 which he had received for the benefit of the 
company. He was iield to bail in $5,000, to answer 
the charye. 

New-York Crearisa Hovsr.—The business at this 
office on Saturday was $11,986,941, which is the 
smallest amount since the Clearing House was estab- 
lished, 

Femate Costume —A lady writer in the Home Jour- 
nal, in answer to the question, “* What does it cost to 
dress a lady?” replies that $1,000 a year spent very 
carefully by a person who goes out much, would prove 
insufficient; $2,000 ie nearer the average, without in- 
cluding furs and jewelry; and that $3,000 or $4,000 
could be spent very easily when Raossian sables and 
diamonds were brovght into question. 

Crear your Smrwatxs.— The complaints in the 
Mayor’s Book for infractions of this duty by house 
and store-keepers are numerous. Many fails, and 
some attended with severe accidents, occurred lately, 
in which it may as well be remembered that the par- 
ties before whose buildings these accidents ocour are 
liable for all damage by a suit at law, in addition to 





coming, too, when Russiauized and people-hating 





the fine for non-observance of city regulations 


| another month, at another eix per cent. int 


I have spent several pleasant days at the capitol. | fraud,” the borrower pays for the use of } 
Gov. Grimes is an able and popular officer, educated, | twelve months, exactly $72, or nearly 1 
eloquent, and true as steel to the interests of the free | This is the modus operandi of one knave who pre 


born at the South, he is one in political sentiments | 


They bad not been with us more than | 


days, when, unless a new operation is entered into for 
erest, the 
deposit is forfeited. As long aa the oriyinal pr. prietor 
desires to poesesa an interest in his deposit 

must he, month after month, renew his |] 

fresh payment of six per cent. for the conttr 

the loan, or redeem, by repayment, the am 
borrowed. By this system of apparently “legs zing 
¢ $100 for 


per eert 


feases to be the member of a Christian church, “Op 
for a whip in every honest band to flog euch raseak 
naked through the world!” 


Craron Drawinc.—Mr. Mundy, of 229 Hicks etreet 
Brooklyn, has recently executed some very fine por 
| traite of ladies in Crayon. He has the talent of pro 
ducing a perfect likenees, and at the same time a beav 

tiful picture. 

Sunpay Coxcent.—In consequence of the shutting 
| up of our city bar-rooms and drinking-houses, we se¢ 
| that persore, greedy of gain at whatever cost or rigk 

are now holding out invitations to dee+crate the Sab 

bath by leaning their buildings for what are callec 
| * Sacred Concerts.” How the outraging of the Lord 
Day can have any claim to sacredness we are at a lose 
to determine. Wetrust that Mayor Wood, in his healthy 
administration of our City lawa, will make al! auel 
parties distinetly understand that euch invitations t 
tranagress one of the most prominent features 


, ‘ 3 : ; 
ll not be permitted ip a city 


decalogue, will 
bers claim a character for sobriety, mora! 


Christian order 


“mort Waicnts aND Meascres.—The In pectore o! 
r) and Measures, we learn, are now making 

1s through the city; from what we have ob 

served ; personally know, by visiting differen: 


sterea, their complaint-books are likely to be pretty 


_ considerably fille.) up. 


To rob the 
adding to their discomfort, and we trust that in every 
case the fullest example will be mede of the offender 
be he grocer, coal-dealer, provision-merchant, market 
man, or other. 

Let their punishment for such cruel iniquitiee ix 


poor in these times of distrees, is only 


! . 
To the military “surprises” which have | 4 month, but had won our hearte, and as a father we every case be sufficiently exemplary, that they may 


be induced t remember that “A false balance ia ar 
abomination to the Lord; but a just weight is hie 
delight!” 


Triat py Jury.—Mr. J. P. Brady, on Monday ever 
ing last, (224,) lectured before the N. Y. Mechanics 
Society, taking for the subject of bis discourse, “Tria 
ty Jury.” After gis o¢ at th 


have ot Jury inquests, Mr. Brady observed: 


; 3 
earliest TECOTG We 


“The great value of Jury trial is, that i 
people a part in the admi 


rivers thi 
stration of 1 iw. The 
verdict of a J y ast 
facts can never be set aside, unless snffi proof 
be afterward given that they were, from any cause 
partial or incompetent judges of the facts In the 
lecturer’s opinion, this was well; because a Judge, by 
his intellectual habits, is not so competent to pronounce 
on mere facta a3 a Jury of ordinary men. Trial by 


| Jury could not, in itself, have had mueh influence in 


advancing civil freedom; the good effeet must be ae 
cribed to a corresponding increase ef free principles 
in the popular mind.” 

“A Jury in itself,” eaid the lecturer, “may be as 
easily an instrument of oppression as a safeguard of 
liberty ; thus, English Juries have been brought before 
the Star Chamber and fined for their verdict, even 
when it was one of conviction. In this country the 
final verdict of a Jury is the cole protection of any 
citizen. Though there is here no king, there is a eoy 
ereignty, which sometimes displays itself as." public 
opinion,” which is well entitled to respect when found 
ed on ascertained truth, but which deserves no place 
in any judicial proceeding. It may overawe both 
Court and Jury. Our Judiciary, however well selected 
can not, from the nature of men, be uninfluenced by 
their hops or chance of reélection; but no meane 
ean be found of selecting a Jury which ean interfere 
with their true representation of the community 
Their proper value can not be realized till a trial o¢ 
eurs in which the hand of power, the might of a ma 
jority, or the phrenzy of a mob, is directed aga’nst a 
citizen; and the rights of being tried by fellow-citizene 
can not be taken away from the peop e of this country 
as of England, by any power whatsoever.” 

Mr. Brady referred to the statements of De Toegw 
ville, who has said “ That where tnal by Jury is lim 
ited to criminal cases, its existence is imperrled, be 
cause, by being ured in civil cases, it is kept before 
the eyes of the people, gives the people the quality 
aud character of a judge, spreads respect for the decis 
ions of the law, besides having a far more general in 
fluence in the community, because no man expects t¢ 
be implicated in a civil suit, but any one may become 
engaged in a civil cause, Also, it takes away the rust 
of society, which is individual selfishness, and gives 
an enlightened exercise for the mind. The right of 
judging on @ jury 4s the choicest part of our liberty.” 

“In the choice of our rulers,” observed the lecturer, 
‘we often feel that we have reaily had no part; they 
are too much the growth of the party dictation, or 
the necessity of choesing between bad and worre 
But as Jurors we can control the community for ite 
benefit against the machinations of bad rulers, or a 
weak and corrupt Judiciary. This has beewexemplified 
in the past, and will probably be still more so in the 
future. I feel the danger now arising in our com- 
munity from the fact that Jurors are deteriorating ir 
quality, and that good citizens refuse to serve.” 


After noticing the treatment to which Jurors are 
too frequently subjected, and the necessity for better 
accommodations, etc, Mr. Brady concluded bis lecture 
amid the applause of his hearere, 


Sxizure or tue Massacuusetrs—On Thursday last 
the steemboat Massachueette, lying in the North River, 
was seized by order of the United States authorities, 
on the ground that she was about to participate in an 
unlawiul expedition—probably against Cuba. 


Fortuse-TetuinG, Gampiine, evc.—The Mayor hae 
commenced proceedings againet these fraudulent 
knaves and impostors, and we trust the cily will 
epeedily be eleared of such dishonest and superstitious 
practives. It may be as well if Mayor Wood includee 
among his reformatory visitations, the numerous J’0l- 
icy Dealers, Mock Auctions, Art Union Enterprises, 
and other methods put forth tor robbing the public 
by false representations We see by a Californian 
paper that one of these Art Union enterprises at Sap 
Francisco, was summarily closed by attachment re 
cently. The principle on which a!) these places it 
baeed, is that of the groeseet fraud, and should not be 
tolerated among a Christian people. Close them all up! 

Snow BALLING.—In the Fifteenth Ward, on Friday 
last, one hundred and seventeen young men and 
boys were arrested for throwi: g snow-balle at persone 
riding in the Broadway omnilus sleighs. They were 
held to bail each in §300, to answer. Kite-flying 
should come next. 


TT 


JOHN A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff Street. 
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